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The Shape of Things 


RED ARMY WA 


and the 


THE FULL POWER OF THE 


unleashed on eight fronts last week, 


Wehrmacht seemed unable to bring it to a halt 


miles—from Ostrov near the Latvian border to Lvov in 
t 1 

lower Poland— e1git separ e army groups of mas ( 

Strength | ished the invaders back at an unprecc lented 

rate. To Marshal Konev’'s First Ukrainian Army fell the 


honor of being the first to drive the Germans back 
across the line from which they invaded the Soviet Union 
a little more than three years ago. This southernmost 
drive, long and anxiously awaited by the Germans, more 
than justified their worst fears of it. Four German divi- 
sions were encircled near Brody and left to be disposed 
of, while the main thrust continued beyond Lvov, after 
hurdling the potentially strong line of the western Bug 
in a single day. The way was thus open for the cnvel 

ment of Lvov, and the unhinging of the strongest de- 
fense line short of central Poland. In the center the line 


was twice broken when the great fortress of Brest-Litovsk 


was flanked both to north and south. rth, the 
taking of Grodno and 


the work, As the 


To the ni 
crossing the Ni 


week ended, 


the of emen vir- 


—_ completed the fate 


} 
4 


of the German tre ps in the Baltic states and the exis 
tence call the Brest-Litovsk and Lvov bastions se in 
the balance. The balance was all tipped in the Russi 

favor. Hitler's fantastic order ‘‘to tae eacn meter of 


territory, so correctly denounced by the ¢ apture 


eral Hoffmeister, had paved the way for the largest- 
scale German disaster of the war. That disaster is not 
yet complete; but it already looms so large as to make 

German retreat to the line Konigsberg-Warsaw-Kra- 


kow seem inevitable. 


THE BRI 


south« 


TISH-CANADIAN 
from Caen may 
Befo 

the slowness of the Aitied | 


ASSAULT EAST AND 
Alamein of 


} » ..” AAuUD ’ r . 
ast week's powerful offensive 


prove to be the 
the western front. 


. e 4 AT } 
rogress in iNormanday was 


doleful he 
but those who knew 


head was with men and guns remained cheerful. It is 


beginning to cause id-shaking in some circles; 


or guessed how crowded the beac} 
useless to expect dash from General Montgomery until 
gth; 


built it up, one can expect just such a careful, thoroug 


he has built up overpowering stren when he 


Lley 
li 


prepared hammer blow as he has now delivered. But he 
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is not content with power alone; the feint attack aimed 
southward from Caen earlier in the weck allowed him to 
achieve tactical surprise, a considerable accomplishment 
on such a limited front. As at Alamein, the infantry-tank 
attack was pre eded by an intense artillery barrage, this 
time augmented by what was probably the heaviest aerial 
bombardment ever directed against an army in the field. 
More than 7,000 tons of bombs were dropped on strong 
points and supply dumps in less than five hours, paving 
the way for a ground advance which covered considerably 
more ground the first day than the Alamein assault. 
Rommel obviously learned at Alamein the lesson of not 
committing his tanks against an attack of this nature; 
bad weather, limiting air support and miring the ground, 
may delay the Second Army in its advance toward Rom- 
mel's tank concentrations. But the scene is set for the 


chewing up of most of the enemy's strength in the west; 


if the chewing up is successful, we may see a break- 

through comparable to Alamein and a consequently rapid 
' ' } } 

advance to the Seine between Paris and the sea. 


— 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM HAS THE GREAT 


merits of brevity and simplicity. On the whole it avoids 


1nd contradictions 


abundant in the Republican program, al- 


though, like all such political menus, it endeavors to 
provide a dish for every taste. In respect of inter- 
national policy it does not go as far as some of us could 
wish, but it does come out squarely for an internation l 
fya zation with ft in ! in ¢ "an 1010n en- 
dowed with power to employ armed forces when neces- 
sary t ) prev nt a } f id pre rve pe ice.”’ This is a 
great improvement on the Republican proposal of “‘a 
peace force 1 phrase apparently chosen to conceal the 


deep division of opinion inside the G. O. P. in regard 


| “ollective securi 
to the use of collective force to guard collective security. 


At home the Dem ts stand on the record of the New 


Deal 


just as the Republicans do when one boils out 


tform. Whatever happens in 


the } re their pla 

me vi roiape in i! } 

November, there will be no going back on the New 
Deal, provided that platform pledges mean anything. 


ins, the Democrats assert their 


faith in “free enterprise,” but they give the assertion 


iore substance by adding “free from control by monopo- 
cartels, or any at iry private or public authority.” 
Curiously enough, how r tl don’t follow this up 
with a pr to ( to reduce tariffs by means of 
tr - agreements. In view of the twisted nature of the 
R in ft fy ‘ms to us that the Demo- 
Ct f ed a bet | 


.ACIAL AND RELIGIOUS 


platform has a Southern 


THE PARAGRAPH ON 
minorities in the Democrati 


drawl. It expr ind pious belief that these 
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minorities have ‘‘the right to live, develop, and yots 
equally with all citizens and share the rights that ap 
guaranteed by our Constitution. Congress should exen I oist of | 
its full constitutional powers to protect those rights.” | IR enerior 
would not have been polite, in the presence of s ” 

Southern gentlemen, to mention anything so specific x = indic 
poll taxes and Jim Crow. The Republican plank was fa; fier the 
more forthright—but few Negroes are likely to s\ 
their votes on that account for the simple reason that the IB heen dor 
record of the Administration is much better than the oth © sta 


| 


Democratic plank—and within recent months there he MB york Lay 





financ ia. 





been, on the race issue, too much wholehearted coopers. IR ino of t¢ 

tic of : re » ag ACH ’ > car aul Pies 

tion in Congress between reactionary Republicans and HR oermit a 

Southern Democrats Eohting 
* fightit 


THE UNITED NATIONS LIVED UP TO THERM vara 


name at Bretton Woods, and provided a happy augury for HF y:. in + 

the future in the successful conclusion of the world & ..., his 

monetary and financial conference. Secretary M — 
é é Ss 7 = 


thau and his able aides deserve commendation for the & - — 
technical ability, the personal tact, and the enlight - 
views that made the meeting and its achievement | 
sible. The world monetary fund promises to con 
stability of exchanges with sufficient flexibility to ; 


mit each country to use deficit financing for full « var and 
ment at home. It is thus a victory of Keynesian « nin 
ideas over reliance on the so-called ‘“‘automatic’ ¢ ‘i C 
standard. Emphasis in this monetary system is Vote Act, 
ernment activity to maintain sound domestic ec 65 : red 
rather than on the maintenance of a so-called rree 
currency” at the expense of prices, wages, and « seoappeae 
ment. The launching of the new bank for inter: ral: 
reconstruction and development was made the agg -- 
by a last-minute concession from Moscow, which agr should be 
to its original $1,200,000,000 subscription to th tno elec 
after the other countries had accepted a reduction i ne 
ussian quota to $900,000,000. The bank pron books. Th 

1 ma 


r 
free borrowing countries from dictation by An 
British, Dutch, and French private bankers; to 
vorld interest rates down, and to prevent the 

unwise lending that proved so disastrous in the 


story mag: 
circulation 


; : ws. Ab: 
ties, particularly to American investors. The A 












1 ° . ? R thlic ' 

States makes the largest contribution but stand 
, ; 
gain the largest benefit. For enlarged world m . oo 
< < : f R nub 
a necessity if our war-expanded economy is to escape 3 aie 
disastrous deflation and maintain full employment soldier 
ily as 
» ” os . : 
: t soldiers 
NOT CONTENT WITH HAVING DEPRIVEDGE WW. OF ant 
most of New York's service men and women of 4 VOlCH i tation 

theninaqh an ~vreecively ince rare ; lau I 
through an excessively stringent war-ballot law ist that { 
oe Ret iconidediy te 14h f i ran 

Dewey has misguidedly attempted to make | {liberal 









capital out of his refusal to accept the federal | with barrir 








New York state. He charged the non-partisan c parently 
hallot be 


election. 


tee and war veterans’ organizations that had been « 


paigning for a federal ballot with using “unl 


> 











w~ 
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er to vote 


soldier demand for me an 


29, 1944 


ncial resources” to play “partisan politics with the 
of New York State’s fightin: 
4 


Mr. Dewey's argument is that the state ballot is 


r to the federal ballot in that it pe 
for local 


ate, however, why he 


as well as federal offices. He fails 
h: 

r the state ballot to as many New York service men 

a canvass of their homes, as has 

New Jersey 


oe + 
in Tact 


ible through 


lone successfully in Pennsylvania, r and 
r states. And he ignores the pla that the New 
law does not allow enough time betwen the mail- 


f the eng and the deadline for their return to 


it anything like a full vote from the men on the 


ng fronts. As the Rep iblican nominee for Presi- 


yn of knowing that 


< 


» | - 
Dewey has the satisfactt 


c 
eo 
von 

> 
er 


es will be cou 
York. 


anner of 


ratively few soldier vot 


in the pivotal state of New But we suspect 
is ill-tempered, petty m handling the 
will cost hi im, across the 


er-vote issue county, 


than he will have blocked in New York. 
% 
BELIEVE THAT THE 
We believe 
it sooner with men who 
ing in the world.” This state 
rt Cutler, coordinator for the army 
Senat 


more votes 


BEST SOLDIER IS THI 
ed soldier. that we can fight a better 
heow a is 
nent by 
of the Soldiers’ 

ert Taft, who 
] 


dment designed to keep sol- 


id end 


, Is a cogent answer to xr Rob 


ical contamination. The tardy re- 


who now declares himself in favor 


ralizing the act, is commendable but insufficient. 


haiila } 


mendment should be thrown out altogether. There 


ld be no “index” of books for soldiers, election year 
election year. The case of the permitt ted and for- 
than that of the 


of 189 magazines 


n magazines 1s even more serious 


} 


s. The army has hows issued a list 


ed without scrutiny for political 
m healie ‘a these are comics, westerns, and 


magazines, but in the list are included all the mass- 


st of which discuss and analyze 
The N. 


. 7 T a 
ommon Sense, and the New M. 


ition magazines, m<¢ 
Absent from the list are 


blte, C 


ition, the New 
sses, none of 
red to the support of 
given is that there is 


ld be described as pled 
bL: an Party. The excuse 
i 4 


excuse we discount 


as we consult »scribers’ list and our file 


letters. W 


yr anti-Ad 


our SI 


liers’ e wes no rapes Sen that conserva- 


ministration magazines should have free 
ition in the army even in an election year. We do 
that the soldiers have the same access to magazines 
eral opinion. A reactionary Congress 1s not satisfied 
barring as many soldiers as possi ble from voting; it 


rently intends that those who do manage to get a 


lot be kept in the dark on the basic issues of the 


ion. 
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_ ] 1 
banned by Postn r Ger | { 
mattis I c E Is € La Nas A A OL j 
t ech he rer » e+ rh. P10 
LS I cll to Lie OUP! eo ome UL. AslO QO] Phadi ¢ 
i é 
' , , , 
OD lity Was dropped when the case appeared beiore 
I 
] tg A } : . } ' 
Jud Tl. Whitheld Davidson of the Federal | rict 


Court and the Postma rer was Si tained on t ih S f 
a Si ite written [ Ii noers of Coneress Dro 


on the McGutfey Reader.’’ The ancient law required 


that second-class mailing privileges be restricted to m 


ter of educational value and the Postmaster could | 


} 


! 
\didivré Qid mh 
i 


: : ; : 
erly rule that E t fall into this classificati 


As we survey the list of magazines permitted in the 


army camps—the thirty-seven “comics,” the twenty-six 


romance and adventure m 


< 


apazines, the tairtéen detectis 


magazines, the thirteen movie magazines—we 


what jeopardy lics our freedom of reading (and lool 


1 . r ¢ ] } +} 
Ing). For the Postmaster General might, with the sai 


The 


tional’ 


validity, ban any of these army and Senator Jait 


can ban almost any “edu magazine of 
- the Postmaster can t 


On t ( r 


gt und of its g pol itical 


pare tl he iiiaie boys. 
it may be a good time 


care of the rest. Prey 
hand, 
Ci ner 


> ay 
free America 


Behind the Generals’ Plot 


HETHER or not reports of 
confirmed, 
to that 

prove the prelude to collapse. 


| | £ 
to repeal at least two acts ol 


ss so as to retrieve our sell respect as adult and 


nh citizens, 


actual civil war are 
Germany has reached a crisis cot 
parable September, 1918—a crisis which may 


ining f 


for although it 


is the m« 
the “bomb plot’’ announced on July 
is doubtful whether there really was a bomb, it is cer- 


was a] lot. 


ting to interpret reports of the situation com- 


tain that there 


In attem] 


*} 
ing from official Nazi sources, we have to ask: (1) How 
much of the truth do they contain? (2) What is the pur- 
pose of the release of news which reflects so ser! ly 


internal situation in Germany? The probable 


answer to the second question is that the news of the 


yn of Hi 


plain a revolt which was alread) public knowledge, t 


fr was broadcast to ex- 


> armed forces — to root out 


all doubtful elements, and to rally the army and the 


people around - Fuhrer, once again miraculously saved 
by ' pr VI This is the technique of the R } ? 
fire and ve Rohm purge of June, 1934, and these anal 

turn that there was no bomb; it was 


gies suggest in 


invented to dramatize Hitler's counter-measures. 
Among these measures was the appointment of Hein- 


7 
ce. iNCWS 


rich Himmler as Commander of the army at hom 








1,” and tl y after a reported mutiny of tw 
ns in East Pt It is still img le to sof 
| 
; ; 
fact from ru When Hitler m his eech to 
{ ! ee 
1 t I] Ol ; r | es retert l 
| 1 ’ 
[ I cl I el h | 
| ’ 
exter lq merciles I'wo days later 
] r ort t I ] to tne if y he said 
I | that | fight with ¢ lary obedience 
1 
Al ) until Vi ry 1S Ours, in Spi Ol I i 
nsidered t l nec f 
‘ at } = 
lea was apparently proceeding as 
P} : & 
Dr. Himmler ordered. Berlin announced that Colonel 
Ludwig Becl sno] r among the living 
‘ ' 1 | | 
} rf S | I r or { rais 1nvoive : & 
| 
f high as fit It is significant that no prot 
s of loyalty ha ; yet come from top-ranking 
4 A 
ich as Marshal 1 Brauschitsch, Field Marshal 
C; f Al! K ( nander of the Italian 
i ld M h Ay \ i er \ } M I ¢ l 
fF the Ru t or Field M 1G ral 
| \ M fact that H r G 
il | Z ( ha wart to the 
f ) f fal f S ts that the 
1 x 
i 4 may | t it Mr 
5 I w! rect y he said to the 
AT r ; () ) ne t h 
iN | y ] encl y Wil \ 
’ f ] 
i 
f ts 1 fi their posts of Marshal von 
lt and General von Falkenhausen, two of the 
ne « ers, and the bitter criticism of Hitler by 
Gseneral Hoffmeister after his capture on the eastern 
' ’ | I 
ront indicate a deepening split between the Ger- 


man army and the Nazis. Yet these two elements are 
the twin pillars of German aggression. The army could 


t have ¢ »n for war without the Nazis; 


yrganized the nat! 
the Nazis could not have gained power without the 
backing of the army. But now that defeat is approaching 
each seeks to make the 
vinced that the Allies will not come to terms with him, 


other responsible, Hitler, con- 


wants to fight on, waiting in his mystic way for a mir- 
acle. The Junker chiefs know they can’t win. They hope 
that by jettisoning Hitler they can save themselves and 
their caste and preserve Germany from that total defeat 
that would make a “next time” impossible. That means 
hey believe that the A! 


. 


therwise, as Walter Mchring points out on page 128, 


ics can be persuaded to negotiate; 


they themselves would have to accept the burden of 
“unconditional surrender,’ for there are no other shoul- 
on which it can be loaded. We think they are fooling 


themselves; the Allied leaders certainly will not consent 


lers 


to any terms that leave German militarism a chance to 


recover. The signs of German disintegration are not an 
opportunity to make deals; they are, rather, an inspira- 


tion to complete the process by unrelenting pressure. 





The NA 


The Fall of Tojo 


of Premier Tojo will un 


, 
ercunrow 


'HE overt 
1 c ° ,4 - ¢ } =r} ! 
nave a profound in! nce on the course of t 
1 1 } P = 4 ¥ 
war. In a somewhat less dramatic way itt is fu 


generals’ plot against Hitler. For 


as the 
Tojo never succeeded in establishing as complet 
man rule over Japan as Hitler exercises in G 
he came closer to it than any other man in mod 
nese history. Japan's efficiency as a military p 

in large part due to the centralization of control 


he succeeded in establishing. And beyond the 


x} } ra telde AC rem} 7 Miinict 

which he wielded as Premier, War Minis = # 
rag °° 1 } oe 

of Staff, Tojo was of great value to the milita: 


ibol of Japan's expansi nist dreams. He had 


dous prestige as the conqueror of Guam, the | 
pines, Singapore, the Dutch East Indies, and Bu 
had initiated the thousand-year war which was 
rid conquest with eternal glory for the E: 
Tojo’s enforced resignation is especially 
news, therefore, because it indicates that th 
feats in India, the South Pacific, and Saipan, | 
ciently overshadowed his earlier victories in the 


1 
‘ 


mind to make him a liability rather than an « 

rale. This suggests that the Japanese military 

looks even worse from Tokyo than it does from t 

try. Specifically, it implies the failure of the Ja 

fensive in China. For if there were any immed 

bility that that drive could be brought to 

fruition, Tojo could almost certainly have held on fora 
time at least. 

But the most significant sign of Japanese we 
to be found in the choice of such contrasting pers 
ties as General Koiso and Admiral Yonai to form a! 
government. Koiso is an extremist, generally believed t 
be personally responsible for the border incidents involv- 
ing the Soviet Union several months ago. The drubbing 
given to his forces on that occasion probably accounts fot 
his temporary withdrawal from public life. He has 
presumably led the extremist critics of Tojo, Admiral 
Yonai, who was premier in 1940, has never been asso- 
ciated with the militarist clique and formerly had the 
reputation of being a moderate. 

The new government can in no sense be regarded as 4 
“peace moveinent.” A government headed by General! 
Koiso is not likely to give up the vast empire that Japan 
has conquered in the past thirteen years, still less accede 
to unconditional surrender. The new government will 
undoubtedly attempt to intensify the Japanese wat effort 
in the hope of staving off complete defeat. A coalition 
government, it lacks the monolithic strength of the To 
regime. It is difficult to see how it can long survive 
except through a military miracle. And the landings « 
Guam, with the imminent prospect of more intensive 
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fourths of the world’s productive capacity. 


1944 


luly 29, 


bombings of 


miracle that is performed will be under direction of 
Numitz. 
J 

rmal times |] ernments rarely last 2 
' a vear. Under present circumstances it would | 
f » aSS e tna the Kyi SO ¢ wpinel Wor Id | st } i 
long. Quite possibly there will be a succession of 
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Washington, July 21 


HAVE been browsing through press releases by the 


United States Chamber of Commerce and the Com- 


ittee for Economic Development, Federal Reserve 
Bulletins, monthly bank letters from New York, League 
f Nations reports, and an exciting “not for publication” 


ini by a Swedish economist. I suggest that in the 


troublesome ‘‘back- 


frica or Latin 


t-war period the world’s most 
will not be China or 


the United States. 


rd area’ India, 

rica or the Balkans, but 
The industrial backwardness of the colonial areas is 
a less serious world problem than the intellectual back- 
business The 
former represents an the latter a threat. It 
will be regrettable if the development of the colonial 
for they 


n y to the world volume of trade, It will be disastrous 


vardness of the American community. 


opportunity; 
ries is not accelerated, could add enor- 
if the » Aenaticon economy is badly managed after the 
wat, for world stability and prosperity will depend to a 
greater extent than ever on stability and prosperity in 
United States. 
Unwise lending by American private bankers, the 
orption of capital from abroad by the American 


tock-market boom, the effects of the Hawley-Smoot 


tariff, and the inability of the Hoover Administration to 


tem deflation at home played major roles in the great 
pression, but the United States of the °20’s had only 

it 45 per cent of the world’s Productive capacity 
itside the U. S. R. R.). The United States of the 
10's will emerge from the war with close to three- 
While our 
wn power to produce has been increased by about 50 


per cent, the war has brought about a corresponding re- 


k 


"as any conception of the 


iction in the capacity of the other industrial nations. 


The 1 inited States will be the center of world economic 


ivity after the war. 


there is little indication that American business 


stark magnitude of its 


problem. One set of figures may help illuminate it. In 


the May issue of Federal Reserve Bulletin there is an 





ackwara 2 


p— 


over 
post-w ar goal. 


The resultant decline 
as to counterbalance 
wage 


conditions would require a steep increase in wages to 


to doubt that it would also maintain profits at a high 


level. 
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STONE 

important article on jobs after the war by E. A. Golden- 
weiser and Everett E. Hagen. They set themselves the 
task of estimating in concrete terms the volume of pr 
duction and consumption required after the war to main- 
tain a national income of $170 billion a year, a level 
they consider necessary to keep unemployment down 
to two million. 

They figure that if federal, state, and local govern- 
ment spending falls no lower than $30 billion a year, 
and if new plant and equipment in industry absorb $15 
billion, and residential construction can be raised t 
the unprecedented level of $7 billion, and if inventories 
increase by $3 billion, and if exports exceed imports by 
$2 billion, consumer purchas¢ s will have to reach $113 
billion to reach that goal of but two million unemployed 


is of consumer 


Let us see i that means in tern 


bles. The sale of consumer durables reached the highest 
peak in our history in 1941, when we turned out 
000 automobiles, 13,700,000 radio sets, 3,500,000 


household refrigerators, and almost 2,000,000 electric 


1 1] 
i 


washing machines. Sales of consumer durables woul 
have to be 50 per cent higher than that to achieve a 
national income of $170 billion. 


The obstacle to the achievement of that goal lies in 


the realm of ideas and habits, in older ways of thinking 
and doing business, rather than in material capacity 
Under obec stimulus of war, national income is running 


200 billion a year, $30 billion more than that 


The experience of the war period has 


shown that business can increase profits despite high 
wages and high taxes when the volume of demand is 


great enough to bring about full utilization of facilities 


in unit overhead costs is so great 
of even outweigh the rise in the 
and tax bill. 


Full employment under peace-time 


support consuming power, but there seems little reason 


All this is difficult of achievement in a « apitalist $- 


: wh every entrepeneur operates in lependentl; and 
much by rule of thus A workable solution would 
) me means of combining freedom of enterprise-—as 
i namic force in creating new industries—with sufh- 


cient central planning an 


for max! n ¢! _ yment of facilities and man- 
power. In other fields of human activity it has not been 
il le to combi liberty and order, and it 1s not 
impossible in the ¢ | here, But in the typical ex- 
pressions of supposedly co lered business opinion one 
catches no glimpse of these horizons, The post-war “pro- 
gram’’ released here this week by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce is as evasive, as windy as any- 


ocratic platform. And the 
ter, 


thing in the Rey 


mmittee for Economic Development isn’t much bet 


These so-called business programs they aren't really 
programs at all but public-relations campaigns to build 
up private enterprise by ballyhoo—beg the question at 


to 


About the only thing clear 


] ] + . 
ry major point and nowhere ge dow! a serious 


ission ¢ f a tual DI yWeEmMs 
*m is that business men want lower taxes. Here is 


erce offers 


‘ : aie 
nder expansion of « ) C 10m incourage 
ic Opening up of v f itiers of rtun! or the 
I ! 
sty nt of capita t tn ¢€ l ot by 1 5 


The battle 


BY FREDA 


Chicago, July 21 


. OU can't help liking Democrats even when they 
let their bosses tell them how to vote. You like 
them because they are noisy, good-humored, com- 


nselves; because some of the 


st of the re- 


yn; because they enjoy ther 


fervor of their orators sounds real and m 
onse of the crowd is spontaneous, You like them be- 
they voice their differences with such abandon and 
then make up with such hearty g od-will. You like them 
ise | are not R iblicans. 

Le: the convention tonight after eight unbroken 
rs of ind eeches and t lious balloting, of yell- 
ind marchin if hot de nd cokes and hard seats 

t ( tes It to 1 bent on one thing: to get 
| up ind i ie “‘real’’ food and drink. 
All f ions 1 1 on this immediate program and 
I sa » hour c had m hed the last item 
at | { 

efor t y cf if th impr 5; on paper 

reread I. F, 5 ry of th ublican convention 

re weeks avo HH i f 1 th bo ) uy thy ot 
the delegates as they 1 into the Dewey camp; the 
genteel country-club atmo re of t whole assembly. 





activity, small 
cultural and urban development, to transportation 


and to management-labor alidiaes Sy 


and large, 


communication, 


port social-security measures which have been appr 
by business.” This is a grab-bag of clichés and hed 
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with special attention to agri. 





and this comes from an organization headed by a s5p- 


business man, Eric Johnston! 


Ned 
I'm afraid 
Pian up, and I’m not sure they have the capacity 
idjust themselves. Gunnar Myrdal, a Swedish econom 
who knows this country more intimately than : 
Americans do, told the National Economic Society; 
Sweden in March that the dirtiest trick the Japanese « 


on us would be to surrender when Hitler 


ca “progressive” 


play 
Considering our lack of preparation to carry on at ¢ 
where near an adequate level without war orders, My: 
think 
America.” 
for the world. 
conference like Bretton Woods is how much better | 
pare ean business m 


than 


; the effect would be ‘'an economic catastrophe { 
That would also be an economic catastr 


The thing that most impresses one 


1 the most conservative Europ 
our own to adjust themselves to the socia 
economic realities of the post-war period. Perhaps \ 
to export capital to Europe, Europe 


we get ready 


better get ready to export a few ideas to America 


of Chicago 


KIRCHWEY 


luman hamburger,’’ Mr. Stone called it, “'sers 


as Salisbury steak with a sprig of parsley.” In Cl 


this weck the hamburger was plain chopped meat o1 


rare side and it was flavored with onions rather than 
Jey. Even at the end when the delegates auianieh 
the Truman camp they did it amid cheers, jeers, and g 
eral uproar. There was no apathy visible in the Stad 
tonight, nor at previous sessions. Nothing was cut 
dried; deals made in upstairs rooms at the Stevens 4 
Sherman had to be fought out on the floor. The par 


bosses worked for their triumph, 


But they won. The job for the rest of us is to exat 


their victory, try to figure out how decisive it was 


the strength of the progressive forces, analyze the strat 
egy used—and then lay plans for future action. 1 
isn't a simple one, and some of the facts need 


it clear are still known only to a few inside workers. D 


in sum the convention showed that the Democratic O! 


Guard is now in a position to gain control of the party 


it showed that the liberal elements in the organization 
t showed that only labor, 


sadly demoralized; and 1 
ing through the C.I.O. ema Action Committee, 


are 


act 


Rast 


it will take a terrific jolt to wake these 
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has had enough strength and political acumen to put up 
an effective if losing fight. Let’s look at those assertions 
one by one. 

First, the Old Guard, I use that tag to cover both the 
leaders of the Southern conservatives and those of the 
Northern city machines. They disagree on a lot of issues 
—but they worked together at Chicago. The Southern 
revolt against the Fourth Term fizzled out in the fight to 
defeat Wallace; only the Texas ‘‘regulars’” were left 
stubborn and resentful, but their threats were louder 
behind Roosevelt and Truman, for they must know that 
the present direction of the party offers new oppor- 
tunities for the Texas brand of reaction. 

Next, the liberal elements in the party. Their de- 
moralization was clearly demonstrated by the President's 
letters and by various events at Chicago, The Old Guard 
was able to force the President to abandon Wallace. If 

1d come out clearly and directly for Wallace, with- 
‘dictation,”’ the Vice-President would have been re- 
inated. Even Mr. Roosevelt’s first letter, with the 
nce about “pros and cons” omitted, might have 

| the day. But the second letter, tacitly assuming the 
Vice-President’s defeat and expressing approval of either 
in or Douglas, was a death blow and many of the 

lace forces knew it. In that letter the President 
red his unconditional surrender to Hannegan and 
ue, Kelly and Flynn. The machine men had con- 

1 him that Wallace’s nomination would injure the 
party's chances by alienating still further the dissident 
Southern leaders. It was a typical “‘instder’s’’ argument; 
red the evidence of polls and popular demonstra- 

it rested entirely on the necessity of keeping the 

and local leaders in line and the party organization 


+ 


[his position was strengthened rather than countered 
the role of the Wallace forces in the various delega- 
1s. The best one can say for them is that they were 
ent and restrained, A few, like Senator Guffey, 
ked night and day for their candidate. But as a 

whole they were unprepared, unorganized, dispersed, in- 

effective. Some wanted Wallace to come out to Chicago 
ind lead his own fight. Others opposed his coming as 
ndignified and dangerous, Wallace headquarters were 
it the Sherman; the chief work of the convention was 
tried on at the Stevens where the Democratic National 
Committee was located and most of the important delega- 
ns were lodged. From the point of view of public 
efiect this was disastrous. It is true that the Missouri 
lclegation was also at the Sherman, but this did Truman 
uttle harm since his fate hung on the manipulations of 
the bosses, not on popular enthusiasm, Wallace had to 
show that he was, in fact, the “people's choice.” But the 
warm and spontaneous demonstration that greeted him 


on his arrival at the Sherman was hardly known to the 





delegates as a whole; had it taken place at the Stevens it 


would have made a big impression. Nor were later ; 
tivities better handled by his own crowd. His first pre 
conference was jammcd, badly arranged, and not very 
successful. On the day the convention formally open 

the Wallace forces had not even turned out a piece o! 
literature; there wasn't a Wallace button or ribbon or 
placard or banner. Undoubtedly his supporters were bus, 
talking to delegates and political leaders. But in the sit 
uation that developed at Chicago, such efforts, whil 
indispensable, were not enough. What was needed was 
overpowering public demonstration that the Wallace 
cohorts were strong, that they were fighting, that they 
intended to win. Not a hint of that mood could be de 


’ 


tected. On the contrary, some of Wallace's chief advisers 


in the party insisted that he could not afford the ballyho« 


) + 


of political propaganda; it would be incompatible with 
his position as Vice-President. With this counsel of dig 
nity and reserve I strongly disagree, A bitter fight w 
fought at Chicago. No holds were barred by the other 
crowd. Either the Wallace backers had to take off their 
coats and wade in or they might better have given up 
advance. As it was they did neither and lost. 

From this criticism I want specitically to exempt Se: 
ator Guffey. He was the dynamic center of the pr 
Wallace elements and he did all one man could 
bring the Pennsylvania delegation behind the Vice-Presi 
dent and to line up key people from other states. But 
Guffey wasn’t equipped to run a headquarters or a cat 
paign; he had not even the facilities at hand to put out 
a press release. Those jobs belonged to the people at 
Wallace's headquarters in the Sherman. They fell down 
on them badly. 

Undoubtedly the President's letters played a part in 
the moral rout of the liberal elements in the convention. 
They had to pretend that the first letter was a full, gen- 
erous endorsement instead of a polite brush-off. They 
had to pretend that the second, fatal letter was merel; 
a formal acknowledgement that Mr, Roosevelt would 
accept the will of the convention even if it chose some 
one other than the man he wanted. Neither pretense 
could possibly be made to ring true. The pro-Wallac« 
liberals were forced to hold a position their leader hi: 
abandoned. This fact accounts for part of their in- 
effectiveness; but only part. Without regard to the Presi- 
dent's action, they were not prepared to put up a strong 
fight for their candidate. Their failure has implication: 
that reach far beyond the defeat of Henry A. Wallace a! 
the Stadium this evening. 


Now for the C.I. O. It is not without reason that the 
opponents of Wallace have charged Sidney Hillman an 
Philip Murray and the other leaders of the Political Ac- 
tion Committee with running the Wallace campaign 
The twist the Old Guard and their newspaper backers 





} 


120 





give the facts is, of course, designed to alarm and mis- 
lead; but the truth is, the C.I.O. group here has done 
a remarkable job of tough political fighting. They have 
refused to be demoralized by the President's letters or 
tricked by the maneuvers of the party bosses. They stuck 
by Wallace to the end, knowing well the elements 
inged up to bring about his defeat, They have used 
pressure where pressure was needed 


force the withdrawal of Byrnes. They have talked votes 


i 





for example, to 


to key party leaders from all over the country. Through 
C.I.O. members who are delegates they have worked 
hard to win the delegations from doubtful states. They 
have issued releases, arranged press conferences. It is 
ywing to the Political Action Committee that on Thurs- 
day and Friday Wallace badges appeared on delegates’ 
coat lapels and Wallace placards blossomed all over the 
floor and galleries of the Stadium. The P. A. C. did what 
Wallace's own backers in the party failed to do and they 
did it with a degree of zeal and honest conviction that 
was refreshing. That they did the job effectively, not as 
unateurs but as experienced political campaigners, is at- 
tested to by their enemies. The C. I. O. was nowhere dis- 
ounted; as Mark Sullivan said yesterday, ‘‘It has been the 
frequent observation of newsmen and politicians that the 
C.1.O. committee and its leader, Mr. Sidney Hillman, 
has been the most powerful single factor in the con- 
vention. 

Now this kind of talk was not, as you may imagine, 
itended to improve the fortunes of either the Demo- 
ratic Party or of Mr. Wallace. Word spread around the 
Stadium that the P. A. C. was trying to control the con- 

vention and the party, and that only the nomination of 
[ruman could save them from a C.I.O, dictatorship. 
This fear was deliberately stimulated by the anti-Wallace 
rowd. I heard people say, as if with sincere regret, that 
they were afraid that those C.I.O.’s had spoiled the 
Vice-President’s chances. But if the efforts of the labor 
people partly boomeranged it is merely further proof 
»f the feeble character of the other pro-Wallace activity. 
No doubt it would have been strategically preferable to 
have Wallace ribbons and placards issued from Wallace 
headquarters. No doubt the arguments of Iowa delegates 
would have been less subject to political distortion than 
those of the C. I. O. leaders. The answer is simple. With- 
out the activity of the C. I. O. there would have been 
no Wallace campaign whatsoever. 

The P. A. C. fought well and lost. On Thursday night 
it came within an inch of winning. With so much work 
to do, the Wallace forces had been stalling for time, 
while Hannegan wanted to rush through the Vice-Presi- 
dential nomination immediately after the President's ac- 
ceptance speech. But suddenly the tactics shifted on both 
sides. Wallace's speech seconding the nomination of 
Roosevelt set off a spontaneous outburst of Wallace en- 
thusiasm. It kept on in spite of the gavel of the chair- 
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man and the Wallace backers promptly decided that hij, 
moment had come. They let it be known that 
favored Hannegan’s plan to hold the Vice-Pres 
nomination on Thursday evening. But Hannega: 

how to change his mind too. When he saw the gal 
and floor white with Wallace placards and felt ¢! 
toward Wallace among the delegates he lost inter 
quick nomination. The session was adjourned and 4 
hands got to work. 

The Hannegan-Flynn-Kelly-Hague cohorts are g 
a clinch. They shoved the President's second letter 
der doubtful noses. They said the President had expressed 
his preference for Truman in personal long-distance 
versations. They pointed out that in 1940 when he r 
wished to have Mr. Wallace nominated the Presi. 
hadn't hesitated to say so. Throughout Thursday 1 
the anti-Wallace men worked on the delegates and 
party leaders. And finally they accumulated the promises 
that came to roost today. 

The strength of the pro-Wallace labor forces may be 
measured by this incident. In the final engagement the 
bosses won. But to do so they had to throw in t 
heaviest armored divisions. And they had to co: 
mise, The nomination of Truman was a negative \ 
tory for which the Political Action Committee ca 
full credit. If labor had not made itself felt as 
ganized political force, to be appeased since it c 
be bought, the Old Guard would have nom 
Byrnes or Byrd. As it was, they had to find a m 
a persuasive liberal record to defeat Wallace, a 
whose nomination would insure the ticket the s 
of the Wallace forces themselves. 

But let us not fool ourselves with the idea tha 
choice of Truman almost compensates for the dei 
Wallace. In spite of this forced concession, the 
tion ended with the combined reactionary forces | 
Democratic Party, North and South, more firmly | 
trol than at any time since 1932. Their drive for | 
was challenged but not stopped by the rise of a vigorous 
political labor organization. The battle is over for t) 
ment. But as the tumult and shouting dies out in a hua- 
dred bars and special club cars, as the precinct captains 
and party bosses depart for home, it is evident that 
struggle of the last few days has cleared the politica! aii 
of many ambiguities. Lines have been drawn more 
sharply; an open division has been made between 
actionaries and progressives—a division which e\ 
President's letters failed to blur. The campaigs 
ahead will temporarily hold the opposing fac! 
gether in an alliance of necessity, since the im 
job is to defeat Dewey and prevent the return of 
Republicans to power. It will not serve to disarm ‘ 
forces that rallied to the vigorous leadership of 
P. A.C. The Battle of Chicago has opened a new phase 
of an old war, 
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[ Anna Loutse Strong, a sympathetic observer of devel- 
opments in Russia for more than two decades, bas 
recently returned via Siberia to Moscow. This is the first 
of a sertes of exclusive cables which Miss Strong will 

» The Nation as the Red Army pushes on toward 
ermany. | 

Moscow, July 16, by Cable 

VERY night since my arrival in Moscow ten days 

ago fireworks have exploded colorfully over the 

city in salutes to victory, celebrating the freeing of 

cities which for three years have been under German 


rule. The crowds watch the bright bursts of fire against 
pale summer night without applause but with deep 
satisfaction .They always believed this day would come. 
Th ree capitals 7 Soviet republics, Petrozavodsk, 
Minsk, and W ilno, freed in the past fortnight, nineteen 
German generals captured in nineteen days, one a day— 
tt achievements indicate the immensity of the Red 


Army $ success. 


present operations are chiefly notable for the 


tremendous depth of the battlefield and the smashing 
$ f the advance across the swamps, rivers, and 
f White Russia. The entire front ¥8 moved 150 

nr n six days from the Vitebsk-Mogilev line to the 
k-Baranovichi line. General Krilov’s army entering 

Wi advanced 240 miles in twelve days. As at Vitebsk, 
f sk, and Minsk the Russians have used the classic 
of encirclement. Now, while part of the Red 

{rmy mops up pockets of Germans who have been sur- 
rounded. 1er forces are plunging ahead to make new 


lements. 

Vhen I flew to Minsk tn the special correspondents’ 
>on July 6, mopping-up battles were going on all 
ind us; thousands of Germans were being dug out of 
s, some confusedly fighting, others surrender- 
to the first passer-by. Three surrendered to American 
ulks with the prisoners showed me they had a 
d awareness of ultimate German defeat but not 

slightest sense of Gcrman blame. Ten slightly 

1 Germans groused because they were unfed and 

reated two hours after their capture—in the city 
here the Germans had themselves destroyed all hospi- 
and food stocks. They seemed to expect the Red Army 
find supplies for prisoners in the ruins, As a matter 
‘ fact, the Red Army was apparently equal even to this, 


f next morning I saw long lines of prisoners neatly 
ndaged en route to the rear. 


With the Red Army in Minsk 


BY ANNA LOUISE STI RONG 








The ve ry different treatment given by the Germans 
» Red Army prisoners was described to me by various 
oar citizens 


eacher of Russian history in the medical universit 


, among them Hassia Prusolina, a former 


Hassia is a Jewess who escaped from the Minsk ghett 

established by the Germans and stayed on in the city 
as a charwoman, with forged papers, for nearly a = 
During this time she was in contact with White Ru n 
partisans, helping them to get medical supplies. Her pre 

vious connections with medical students enabled her to 
stuff even from German hospitals, if Rus- 
sian doctors were working in them. Finally the Germans 
grew suspicious and Hassia had to flee. She lived in the 
woods as a partisan fighter from the autumn of 1942 
until the Red Army took Minsk. 


to being under a roof again,”’ she said, as we sat in the 


It is hard to get used 


dining- room of a villa formerly occupied by the enemy 


staff and now temporarily serving 


1g as quarters for the 
American correspondents. 


Hassia told me that in January, 1942, the Germans 


; 
ut thousands of Russian prisoners into unheated box cars 


ind left them for seven days without food, then drove 


em into the Minsk streets. Those who couldn’t walk 


were shot where they fell. From the freight yard to the 


} 


Academy of Science the streets were filled with de 


Passers-by wept, but any man or woman who approached 
the prisoners to offer them water or food was shot 


This story was confirmed 
Minsk. 


The most gruesome 


everal other persons in 


tales were told by twelve Jews 
who believed themselves to be the only survivors of 
120,000 Jews from many other localities who passed 
through the Minsk ghetto. Minsk, they said, was ap 

termination _ station 
, r Viennese and 
Czech Jews. Nehemiah 
Zimmermann, whose 
cousin works in Brook- 
lyn, and Ethillel Ya- 
broz, who claims three 
brothers in New York, 
were first rounded up 
in Baranovichi, where 
the Germans estab- 
lished a ghetto of 12,- 





000 persons, They said 
that the first pogrom 
in March, 1942, killed 


“And he's sent his luggage 
in advance.”- by Ned 


Courtesy London Vaily Mai 








ee, 
Lia 


6,000 women, children, and old people unable to 
wk. Workers got green tickets—"'tickets to life.’” Later 
ygroms killed all except the more skilled specialists 
eeded by the Germans. Twelve of these specialists were 
rought to Minsk. “Perhaps we look like people, but we 

are no longer really people,’’ said one of them. “I had 

to stand with a green card in my hand and watch my 
wife put in a gas truck and driven away to death. After 
that one is not a man any more.” 

The Minsk ghetto was similarly decimated. From 
September, 1942, to October, 1943, thirty-nine trains 
averaging a thousand Jews each arrived from Vienna, 
Hamburg, and Czechoslovakian towns. Out of every 
train a handful of skilled workers were saved; the others 
were killed. 

A hundred Jews were working in an automobile repair 
shop when the Germans began to evacuate the city at 

: approach of the Red Army. Knowing the Germans 
would kill them before they left, several of them man- 
aged to escape, hiding under ruined buildings for two 
jays without water or food. The rest were shut up in the 
ellar of the Gestapo building, the former Soviet Medi- 
il Institute, and burned alive when the building was 
irenched with gasoline and set on fire. The surviving 
jewish mechanics have given to Soviet investigators the 

unes of the Germans who ordered the atrocities. One 

as a German sadist who exulted, “That’s my ten- 
thousandth Jew,” after shooting a group of helpless 

ople. He made the remark tauntingly as he offered a 
garette to a Jew whose life was saved so that he could 

air machines. 

The hollow, charred walls of Minsk looked as if they 
wuld never be rebuilt. One of the American corre- 
spondents, after driving through blocks on blocks of 

ins. remarked, ‘‘Here’s where I would quit.”” However, 

ie Mayor of Minsk and the City Soviet have already 
returned from partisan hideouts in the woods and set 
he inhabitants to work. 

“The first task was to get rid of mines,” the city 
official showing me around said. The partisan troops 
helped in this. The next task was to list abandoned Ger- 
man stores and put them under guard for public use. 
hese things were mostly done during the first two days. 
(ransport workers are repairing railway and street cars. 
Che waterworks will deliver water in a few days. Minsk 
looks bad, but actually its condition is more hopeful than 
that of many other cities. The Red Army came swiftly, 
and the Germans left in a panic without time to make 
the destruction complete. There were many good patriots 
in Minsk who at the risk of their lives managed that 
lisconnect the wires that were to blow up fac- 
1 other buildings. “How long will it take to 


tories and 
build?” A shadow fell on his face 


fil rht to 
f I asked my guide 
as he admitted, “Many, many years.” 

yw strects watching the vic- 


The crowds in the Mos 





tory salutes are deeply content, but they are not 
hearted. They are preparing to restore the land thut j; 
freed. 


10 Years Agoin“*The Nation” 





Green has grudgingly consented to the formatio ’ 
United Automobile Workers’ National Council- 
step toward forming ‘‘one big union” of automotive v 
—)uly 4, 1934, 


goes TO RANK-AND-FILE pressure, \ 


BOSTON HAD ANOTHER TEA PARTY a few 
ago, to welcome the Nazi propaganda ship Karlsruhe 
precise, there were two tea parties. At the first one, G: 
Ely and Mayor Mansfield received the Hitlerite “good 
gesture very cordially. The second meeting was s; 
by the Boston Committee to Aid Victims of German | 
supported by a number of other anti-fascist organ 
including the Marine Workers’ Union and the Irish W 
Club, and was attended by several hundred Harvar 
cliffe, and Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


According to the report of an official investigating 


tee, signed by Professors Arthur N. Holcombe, 


Barton Perry, and William Ernest Hocking, the po! 
the demonstrators off the lot where they had assem! 
kicked, cuffed, and clubbed with indiscriminate fury. 1] 
one persons were arrested, and three of them were 
after they had reached the station house, one of them, 


into unconsciousness.—] aly 4, 1934. 


IF UPTON SINCLAIR WINS the Democratic nc 
there will be a battle for fair with all the big-busin 
crats flocking together with the Republicans to t: 
“End Poverty 
fornia” is Sinclair's slogan, which abbreviated give 
EPIC, and this his campaign may well turn out 
OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, July 11, 1934. 


him out of the governorship. . . 


AS THE SMOKE FROM NAZI RIFLES begins to ! 
the scene of tragedy, it becomes possible to obtain a 
view of the background and significance of the r 
guinary events in the Reich. . Ernst ‘Rohm, f 
the Storm Troops, has always possessed a totally 
conception of the use of that body from that held 
close personal friend and chief, Adolf Hitler. 
while the Storm Troopers, composed almost en 
young men without other means of support, had 
openly discontented over the delay in putting th 
half of the Nazi program into effect.—July 18, 1 


THE FRENZY OF THE FILM CENSORS has 
cyclonic proportions. A great white cloud of purit 
over Hollywood. Cardinal Hayes and Dr. Tippy ( 
Protestants) have spoken, Will Hays has answered 
and Mae West is revising her latest picture oS 
convinced that Mae West, like love, will find a 


July 25, 1934. 
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7 | | ’ 
¥ 1 IS clear now that Mahatma Gandhi was released 
M] . ‘ ‘ - ¢.? ~ a 
I from jail not only for reasons of health. Gandhi was 


rrested on August 9, 1942. 


, 


d, for the first time, 


roment setting forth its reasons for his detention 
granting him the right to make rej 


further incarceration. There then ensued a fas 


x exchange of letters between Gandhi an 


ell, which I have read. 


5 correspondence was the preliminary to Gandhi's 


ion and to his recent attempt at an lerstanding 


un 
t] India and the British. Seventy-five 


1e Moslems of 
kin, brain and will, that man Gandhi 


rs old, bone and s 


hgow _ Wavell’s pre lece SsOr, said 


as Lord Linlit 


me, ‘the biggest thing in India.” 
‘ c 


hen one reconstructs India’s recent history it de- 
; that Britain quelled a near-rebellion during the 
} } 
ler, and sef! 3 


ve months of 1942. Arson, murde 


tty damage in strategic war areas were met with 

1 repressive measures, including machine-gunning 

iry planes. The British won a victory. But it is 

utable that the battle could have been avoided 

J Gandhi, and certainly many of his close advisers, 
t want the civil-disobedience movement which 


1 ‘ £ 1 on 1 1 
1 on August 9, 1942. In fact, they never launched 


solution favoring it was adopted, but Gandhi 


act to carry out the decision. He 


d and did not 


Si nop LOF a2 COMIPCOMise Vlun Chie DTICTISN, Wil 11C 
ed for a compron > with the British. Twice he 

s 
asked for an interview with Linlithgow, and twice Lin- 
j Ww AusCd, t Was Llc IICsSi O Wwahnan iMG © 
, re! i It wae h arr + f ( in thi +f + 
inds of his followers which precipitate 1 the dis- 
Cc ] * an } 
nces before the Indian National Congress Party had 


yy orders defying the government. 


[here is reason to believe that the British government 

ot recoil from a test of strength with the nationalist 
eee 

rent of India; indeed, Churchill, the fighting im- 


ist, probably relished it. In 1935 Winston Churchill 


said. ‘““Gandhism and all it stands for will sooner or later 


1 
to be gr 


crushed.” . . . Since 
bec 


rs First 


ippled with and finally 
of course, Churchill has not me less anti- 


He has | Kin 


rh mot in order to liquidate the 


> 


1 x ' 
{ ull. scome me Minister 


, 


Pa) 
British Empire. As 


i 
Prune Minister he can grapple with Gandhism and all 
it stands for. The events of 1942, after the failure of 
the Cripps mission, offered him an opportunity to do so. 

That wasteful, bloody struggle between the British 
raj and the Indian champions of independence ended in 


Gandhi's defeat, The defeat taught Gandhi a profound 


andhi's New Strategy 


WI C is now l 
. + l _— 
\ i i i [ of pv! 
; ; nr ra YY 
Millie y I Ind lhe vive ( of Ii tc i fi 
1, KA ° ) ‘ > } } 
1a ii n Pakistan has always been rega 
, , 
C int aS a sin against God, as lasphemy 
talk n m in 1942 his 1} d was ch scd a 
( } , y f f LK} } 
ta isa ucer mil ire < I ess a i 
s i 
LT } 1 
j He is unyielding | 1¢ is fanatically cor 
1 + + + 
ot | 5 111€ § MISSI 1 to ire Inc 1. OF the 0 h r 
he is a natural compromiscr because, as he said t 


ever be sure I am right 


The 1942 disturbance also taught Wavell a v: 
1 + + ner F te A ' + | +} 
| i u pression Or fTiIots at § not soy 
ae ‘ : ae los 
lem of governing India. The Is 1 popula 
| . ' ] 1 
is sullen and m n-coope rative, and the who! 
faces economic distress if not famine. India its 


ible crisis born of the loss of hope 


nts Wavell in the next 


viceregal term. Wavell ts no Linlithgow 


philosopher, a man of culture, a beautiful write: 
ind often very frank, 


Sobered by 


bere their experiences since 1942, G 
| 7 ‘ 
Wavell are b 


th ready to make another atter 


ljustment of rival British and Indian inter 
appears from their astonishing corresponder 
1 re! ’ 4 17 ‘ x 4 
began with a letter Gandhi sent to Wavell, his 


= 1.2 Ff r\ . 
1 - ul 1Gresses Way 


Friend” 


3 ] ] 7 5 +} 
a friend and servant of humanity, including the 


1944. Gand 
and explains that “since I regar 
as 


isn, l 


n token of my good-will 
resentative of the British in India, my ‘friend.’”’ 7 
the w 


attack and warns against British self-satisfaction wit 


ay it begins, 

Situati 
ee 

British high places. 
| ? — 

plied on February 

i 


n in India. He urges 


note, formal but not stiff, in which he takes “this « 
tur they to ex! rece to you deep SvVIT yathy from I * 
UALiLy eA pPtos ft ) i yrs bps y il ily 


and myself at the death of Mrs. Gandhi, We under 
vat this loss must mean to you after so many ye 


} 


‘t SA,0R2583))). 


I call you, foremost 


f | 7 
a scarching of heart 


Gandhi's response is dated ‘Detention Camp, M 
9, 1944,” and fills six and a half typewritten p 
double space. After some strangely unconventional 
sonal references to his relations with his wife, he d 


with the Indian attitude toward the war, Japan, 


and reiterates the view that the g 


= 


India’s future, 


we 


)V 


rr 


ment provoked the 1942 difficulties. Gandhi advise: 








to 1 | lias ] lers and ‘‘discuss the pro 

of their 1 with them.’’ He even invites the 
Viceroy to fly down and talk with him in prison. “We 
ar friends of the Briti } ver much we may 
criticize the British government and system in India. If 


' 1 
n but trust, you will find us to be the greatest 
; . 


‘ou Ca if 
helpers in the fight against Nazism, Fascism, Japanism, 
and the like.” 

Wavell sent a three-page 
year. He stands by the Cripps offer and defends British 


answer on March 28 of this 


policy. He criticizes the Congress Party and condemns 
its present attitude as “hindering and not forwarding 
Indian progress to self-government and development.” 

. I do not accuse you or the Congress Party of any 


’ 


wish deliberately to aid the Japanese,” writes Wavell, but 


he expresses the opinion that Congress action did impede 
the war effort. Then, “to sum up, I believe that with gen- 
we can in the immediate future do much 


rt 


eral cooperation 
to solve India’s economic problems and can make steady 


and s thst intial pr yOrTess oward Indian self government. 


I believe that the greatest contribution that the Congress 
Party can make toward India’s welfare is to abandon the 
policy of non-cooperation and join whole-heartedly with 
the other Indian parties and with the British in helping 
India forward in economic and political progress—not 

ww dran ir spec lar stroke but by hard and 
st y work toward the end ahead 

This is the | ( ial olive branch. 


ords in his last letter, dated 


Gandhi did not 
April 9, 1944. “As I visualize India today,”’ he declares, 
rT) ¢ ry? nil ’ 400,.{ 


7. } + ’ ) ) 
one vast pris M CON CAMIILD 2 
vernment p isons are prisons 


100,000 souls. You 


“it is 
are its sole custodian. G 
within this prison . Is it not high time that you coop- 


erated with the people of India through their elected rep- 


resentatives instead of expecting cooperation from them?” 

Within a month—on May 5, 1944—Wavell freed 
Gandhi. As soon as Gandhi had recuperated from his 
almost fatal illness he asked to see Wavell and to confer 
with Nehru and the other executive members of the 
Congress Party who are still in jail. Failing that, he in- 
timated to friends in Bombay, he might just as well go 
hack to the detention camp, for his release would have 
served no useful purpose. Both requests were rejected. 

At this crucial point Chakravarthi Rajagopalachari en- 
ters the picture. There is no keener mind in India than 
that of ““C. R.” as he is mercifully called. Sixty-five years 
old, intimate friend of Gandhi, father of the wife of 
Gandhi's son Devadas, leading nationalist and anti- 
imperialist, former prime minister of the Congress gov- 
ernment of Madras, and a high-caste Brahmin, C.R. is 
the third outstanding figure in the Indian independence 
movement. Gandhi is its prophet, Nehru its poet, 
thinker, and crusader, Rajagopalachari its statesman, 
C.R. spent ten days with Gandhi near Bombay between 
June 30 and July 8, On July 9, 1944, Gandhi published 
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posal for a settlement of the 
The hand of C. R. 


1oW-Tami 


JUS pt 
political problem. is dis 
throughout the text. 

In the proposal Gandhi offers to form an Ind 
tionalist government with the Moslem Leagu 
government would support the war, but military 
are reserved as the exclusive province of the Bri 
relation to the new government the British V 
would play the same role as King George does tov 
British Cabinet, that is, he could not veto its deci 

Assuming Hindu-Moslem collaboration with 
a government during the war, the Moslem popula 
India can, if it so expresses itself in a plebiscite 
the war, establish its own Moslem state. This par 
of India, however, Gandhi makes contingent on 
withdrawal from India, not now, but when peace 
C. R. has presented the plan to Jinnah, head \ 
Moslem League. 

I spent many hours in exciting conversati 
R ijagopalachari in Bombay in June, 1942. My d 
trics, which are practically verbatim accounts 
talks, show how C.R.’s ideas helped shape the | 
Gandhi propos 
with the British about complete indepen 


I 
ut Pakistan if t! 


ils. “If we arrive at an underst 


ie 
4 AAD 
war, he said to me, “and abi 
vant it after the war when elections and | 


rectifications become possible, there will be no 
about Jinnah’s participation in a responsible Ind 
He even envisaged the p 


ister of the first free Indias 


inet government.” 
Jinnah as Prime Mir 
ment. (So did Gandhi.) 

C.R.’s fundamental approach is one of trust 
Moslems and the British. Off and on for the 
years he has been in touch with Jinnah with a \ 
bridging the Moslem-Hindu gulf. He secretly ho; 
if the Moslems and Hindus join in a war-time g 
ment of India they will learn to know each oth 
and then the Moslems will abandon their proj 
separate Pakistan. 

Jinnah’s strategy, before and today, is not difi to 
understand. As long as the British deny India in 
ence, Jinnah’s uncompromising attitude toward the Con- 
gress Party and his fervent advocacy of Pakistan bring 
him popularity among Moslems, new members 
League, and excellent propaganda material, 
moment the British agree to a responsible Indian 
ment Jinnah would have to join it, because int: 
would rob him of office, power to influence po! 
tronage, and other advantages. By granting Jad 
tional government Britain, in other words, could 
Hindus and Moslems and win both for the war cfi 

Hitherto, Pakistan has been a stumbling-block on the 
road to Hindu-Moslem unity. Jinnah insists on it, the 
British accepted it in the Cripps offer; Gandhi wou! 
have it. Now Gandhi accepts it. Thus the way seems op 


rt 
rl 


' 
r 
1 mot 
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July 29, 1944 


to a Hindu-Moslem political agreement. Yet Jinnah may 


; ; ‘ Py heh thy es ] » | P rs + P 
frustrate it. kor he has thrived on his ¢ osition to Con- 


rress and on the British government's opposition to Con- 


gt 
oe | 1 t . a 2 

g The Congress is his target, his foil, and his reason 

for courting popular Moslem support. Jinnah will only 

I the hatchet with Congress 1f he thinks that he will 

é "4 the countervail ng benetits of participation in an 

Indian government. He could argue with cogency, more- 


over, that Gandhi's acceptance of Pakistan has no prac- 


tical value unless the British grant India independence, 
for there could be no — Pakistan unless all 
of India were independent. 

An alternative possibility, Congress-Moslem League 


unity in the fight for se endence, might not appear 





194 
ia 
sO ur to Jinnah because if be 1 7 
aim 1 M $v pr I t ‘ 





which is the only | lt | par in India ea 
van e of experience i i tried le rs! 

ine key to t] Ind in t on fe s 
where it has always been. itn the hands t 
government. Wavell and Churchill can heal | hr 
between the factions in India; they can mobilize |] 5 
millions behind the war. They can do th 
giving India what India needs and wants—a 
Cabinet government. Nothing less will be r 1] 


Indians as a guaranty that Britain expects to quit Ind 
when Japan 1s defeated. 
J+} 


believed in Asia. 


Television Comes of A ge 


BY ALAN BARTH 


meq ELEVISION entered the war an adolescent. It will 

emerge an adult. Like our young men who have 

been similarly catapulted into maturity, it may come 

ne to a family anxious to impose upon it old habits 

{a planned career, which it has outgrown. Parents are 
slow to acknowledge their offspring have grown up. 

bi simple fact is that there has been compressed 


the past two or three years a whole d lecade’s normal 


levelopment in electron This has made possible tre- 
i ee a hoe 


ous new communications achic 1ents based on 


ration of the atten high freuen rss of the _ 


spectrum. The war blasted the lid off radio, shoved 1 


up into the stratosphere, and put it to use in such mys- 
terious forms as radar. There is every reason to believe 
that a miracles will be performed in the com- 
mercial field as soon as the veil of military secrecy can 
be lifted. 


television this will mean pictures appr reciably better than 


Radio engineers agree that in the sphe re of 


anything we have had. 

Television has been talked about as a new art for som 
fifteen years. It was not brought down to a business basis, 
however, until five months before Pearl Harbor. In July, 
1941, the Federal Communications Commission approved 
certain standards for the television industry and assigned 
a portion of the radio spectrum to it. Eight stations started 
operations of a limited and exy Manu- 
f 


facturers sold seven to eight thousand receiving instru- 


yerimental nature. 
ments to the public—a high percentage of them in and 
around New York— 
entry into the war pod. vos ended the manufacture of 


priccs from $150 up. Since our 


sets and consequently put a quietus on the expansion 
and perfection of broadcasting, these pioneers have been 
possession of handsome pieces of furniture which 


or the past two and a half years must have seemed to 


NBC, CBS, 


Dumont, Philco, Paramount, and Don 


partake of the nature of white elephants. 
General Electric, 


Lee have each given them a few hours of broadcasting 


a week—canned stuff largely, with some live programs 


’ 


but research into audience reaction reveals a low level of 


+ 


interest. 


Once you have acce pted the miracle of “video” broad- 


casting, you are bound to feel dissatisfaction with its 
quality today, The picture presented is only seven and a 


i 


} we ~—T 
half by ten i 


inches. This means that you must be very 
close to the screen to sce it at all; and you quickly come 
‘three’s a crowd.” 


to realize that The picture must be 


larger if the television set is to provide entertainment 


for a whole family or for friends. 


It is possible, itm it has not yet been done com- 
mercially, to blow the television image up to larger di- 
mensions, say, eighteen by twenty-four inches, whi h 
generally aniiend the best size for home use. But the 
picture will be somewhat coarse-grained, inferior 
clarity and definition to sixteen-millimeter home mot: 
picture films. This is because telecasting is now limite 
to a band of six megacycles, which will permit trans 
than 525 lines, the 


the FCC before the war. 


mission of a picture of no more 


standard set by Increasing t! 


size of the pic ture merely spaces the lines farther apar' 
Pre-war conditions, while they give you a fairly c! 

flickerless image, do not permit you to see the refineme: 
of form or texture—let alone the excitement of « 
High-quality 
of pi 


six-megac 


color requires a very much greater number 
ture elements than can be transmitted within 
vcle band now standard. 
3ecause of its lack of definition, television must re! 
upon ¢ ws 


much of the ba 


heavily se — It can show you a figure but not 


ground, In a gr up the individ ial be 








126 


cornes nearly indistinguishable. The limitation has an un- 
happy effect upon television's entertainment value. It 
hampers transmission of athletic events, particularly 
games like football involving many players, And it 
vitiates dramatic programs. Instead of showing the rela- 
tionship between persons, the television director must 
shift his camera from one player to another. He cannot 
even attempt complex forms of dramatic action. 
Television’s inability to transmit detail is a serious 
drawback from the advertiser's point of view. If a dress 
designer wishes to use the medium for a fashion show, 
he will be disconsolate to discover that it cannot reveal 
the subtleties of cut, cloth, and color he has put into 
his creations. To compare it with other media, the best 
that television can do today with its seven-and-a-half-by- 
ten image is to offer the equivalent of a forty-five-to- 
forty-eight-line halftone cut; when the image is enlarged 
to eighteen by twenty-four, it is no better than a twenty- 
four-line halftone. Any newspaper can print halftones 
of sixty-five to eighty-five lines. As for color, television's 
current rudimentary color processes permit a picture of 
no more than about thirty-five lines, A slick-paper maga- 
zine is capable of reproducing color photographs of 125 
lines. Under such limitations, television is in grave dan- 
ger of losing both the audience response and the finan- 


I 


cial support which, in our economic system, are indis- 
pensable to its success. 
The Columbia Bro 


situation squarely in the face and has proposed a radical 


adcasting System has looked this 


remedy. Since the narrow six-megacycle band now avail- 
ible to television is at the root of its difficulties, CBS 
urges that television be moved up into the ultra-high fre- 
juencies which the war has taught it how to use and 
which would place greater space at its disposal. CBS 
wants television to operate in bands of fourteen to six- 
teen megacycles. With these it could transmit pictures 
with twice the clarity, detail, and richness, Television 
now has 18 channels of 6 megacycles each, assigned to it 
in the spectrum between 50 and 300 megacycles. Of 
these only the first 5, between 50 and 90 megacycles, are 
now in operation or within the dial range of present 
receiving sets. (See chart below.) It is useless to talk of 
broadening television's channels in this region. The 
spectrum is already overcrowded. And when the war 
ends, greater space will undoubtedly have to be reserved 


for radio services to aviation and navigation, These 


Presently 
Assigned Television 


Frequencies 
-~ 
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transmissions belong, logically, in the area now occu- 
pied by television. 

But the upper reaches of the spectrum are as yet 
tenanted. CBS proposes the allocation to television 
some 30-odd channels, each 16 megacycles wide, in the 
space between 500 and 1,000 megacycles; in other 
words, not only wider bands for better pictures but also 
more bands for greater competition. The suitability 
these ultra-high frequencies for television’s needs s: 
awaits practical demonstration and commercial ada; 
tion. But CBS has stated its position with admiral 
restraint: ‘This much seems true—a single year of « 
centrated effort in a dozen engineering laboratories 
should prove the case for better television pictures or 
else disprove it. Hundreds of American engineers }; 
done ten times as much, in two taut years of war, as 
remains to be done in one full year of peace.” 

The CBS proposal has stirred up a hot controversy 
the radio trade. Two objections to it have been ra 
apart from the fact that it has not yet been inc 
vertibly proved feasible. One is that the entire pre 
investment in television—the transmitters of pioncer 
broadcasters as well as the seven thousand receiving 
in the hands of the public—would have to be scray 
The other is that the change-over would retard p: 
tion and employment in the industry in the imm 
post-war period. 

These objections have been voiced most volub! 


Company, a subsidiary of the Radio Corporati 
America. While CBS is interested exclusively in b: 
casting, not in manufacturing, postponement of pr 
tion would work a real hardship upon RCA, \ 
possesses the facilities, the dies, and the know-h 
turn out pre-war television transmitters and rece! 
soon as the materials become available. Philco, Du: 
and Emerson, all makers of equipment, feel mu 
same way. Zenith and Westinghouse, though ma: 
turers, are squarely on the side of CBS. General | 
and Farnsworth have taken no part in the controy 
General Electric, indeed, has accepted an order to t 
out the first post-war ultra-high-frequency trans: 
for Columbia. 

There is a real danger that the exploitation of | 
frequency television may rule out or indefinitely 
the introduction of higher-frequency television, 
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e is a lock-and-key relationship between transmitters 
receivers, It is impractical and uneconomic to build 
sion sets capable of receiving broadcasts both at 
present level and in the upper reaches of the spec- 
If transmission should shift to the ultra-high 
nels, receivers of the type now in the hands of the 
ic would be of interest only to museums. It is one 
g to talk of shifting television's place in the spectrum 
1 only a few thousand sets would be rendered obso- 
by the change. It would be something quite differ- 
to talk of doing this after a few million sets had 
a sold, This is what Chairman James L. Fly of 
e Federal Communications Commission had in mind 
n he inveighed recently against “freezing television 
he old pre-war standards.” 
Commissioner E, K. Jett of the FCC also opposes such 
zing but favors utilization of the lower frequencies 
in time the higher frequencies supplant them. He 
visages a dual system of transmission during a transi- 
period, to service both old and new types of 
t. The television panel of the Radio Technical 
ing Board, a group of outstanding government and 
ry radio engineers, has also advocated continuance 
e FCC’s pre-war standards and, at the same time, 
tion of a broad space to television in the ultra-high 


s without establish- 


ncies for experimental purposes, 
of any standards for its present use. Two kinds of 
ion, however, could not long be maintained: no 
aster could long afford to service both, and the 
ns of the lower frequency would impair pro- 
for the higher. The present standards might rea- 
be continued for a year or so until higher 
lards are proved practicable. 
r measures seem necessary to safeguard the public 
st: (1) the FCC, while permitting television broad- 
at present standards, should insist upon intensive 
mentation in use of the ultra-high frequencies; 
the FCC should make clear to broadcasters and 
alike that the present standards are provisional 
will be reviewed when large-scale manufacture can 
sumed; (3) the FCC should set aside space for tele- 
1 now at the top of the spectrum: (4) the broad- 
rs should restrain their panegyrics about the present 
f television and inform the public that better tele- 
1 may soon be achieved. 
ith these precautions, the issue may well resolve it- 
Just how soon the government will release its elec- 
secrets is anybody’s guess—probably not until the 
se have no further use for them. Nor is the War 
luction Board likely to allocate materials for large- 
manufacture of television equipment any earlier. 
ifacturers, moreover, will have plenty to do for a 
meeting the post-war demand for audio sets. Most 
rtant of all, television broadcasting on a nation- 
basis cannot be created quickly. 





Television is peculiarly a network b. It ts enor- 


mously expensive, and those who er 
to build gradually and be prepared for a long period of 
deficit financing. In all likelihood a decade will elapse 
before the hundred largest cities in the United States 
have television transmitters in operation and anything 
resembling a national network can exist. The 
of ultra-high-frequency telecasting should be definite! 
proved or disproved long before the public is ready to 
invest in any great number of receiving sets 


we shall have a new art 


When television comes of age 
form. 


’ 


Niles Trammell indulged in no hyperbole when he 


said, “It is not just a better form of product or a better 


way of doing a thing that has been done before. It is 


It will 
not displace or replace anything else. It will grow on 


something totally new and unique and original.’ 
< 4 i 


new soil where nothing ever grew before.’ 


LY. 


___ Jn the Wind — 


LICE ROOSEVELT LONGWORTH, of the Repub 
lican Roosevelts, is given as the source of this remark 
about Dewey: “Who wants to vote for a man who lool 


like a bridegroom on a wedding cake?” 


ALTHOUGH THE OWI'S RESEARCH DIVISION y 


: r ad he Ce yree } ri] | ; | 
scrapped by Congress, there will still be research—of a kind 


A> 


Tide, an advertising trade magazine, reports that pri 

. } a, - ~ } ; 1 
industry is financing a new bureau to carry on the work 
inct of the War Advert 
AMID SUCH GOINGS ON, more 
turning to the consolation of philoso; 


and the publishers of 


steadily increasing sales of si 


4 | 
It will operate as an ad sing Coun 


nd more people are 
ly Both 


9 

a 

} 
/ 


the Modern 


Library the Everyman series report 
h authors as Plato, Aristotle, 
Tacitus, Epictetus, Marcus Aurclius Henri 


noza, Thomas a Kempis, 


William James, 
Bergson, Sir Thomas Browne, Spi 
and Saint Augustine. 

A NAVAL LIEUTENANT, born in Florida, has been re- 


17 C .® 


lieved of his command for addressing a group of Negro 


sailors to whom he was lecturing as “you r rs.”" 
THE POLICEMEN OF LONG BEACH, California, having 
been assured by the city attorney that it is legal for them to 


join a union, have organized and elected officers (A. F. of L.). 


FESTUNG EUROPA: Belgian government bonds of 1936 


and 1937, which were quoted at 32 per cent f face 
value on the London market June, 1940, no 
at 98 per cent. The Nazi sponsor 1 co uni 
of the Michelin automobile plant in France r y bh 
a meeting to elect twenty-six delegates. But when the vot 


were counted it appeared that only four delegates had been 


elected: Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin, and De Gaulle 


[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 


N 


- Bert 
—either clippings with source and date or st 

} y , , 
be clearly authenticated, A prize of} $5 will be awarded each 


month for the best item.—EDITORS THE NATION 
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Last of the Scapegoats 


BY WALTI 


IE all tempt on the life of Hitler sugge 
t the risis in Germany is coming to a head 
; there really a bomb or was the incident manu- 
f ed to justil r purge akin to that of June 30, 


1e S. A.? 
the 


ground that these men were plotting against him—a 


l 7 P at 
he chiefs of tl 


liquidated t 


his action on 


speech in which he claimed, < again on this occa- 


§ that ‘providence’ had saved him “to carry on his 
Wo! In ] t Hit! r, to pla ite the General Staff, de- 
stroyed the Nazi radicals; today he must destroy the 
General Staff and attempt to pin on it responsibility for 
defeat. The army, in turn, seeks to transfer the blame 

him. Neither will succeed, and both will go down 
together, for there is no other group left in Germany 


which can be used as a scape 


In all the 123 years since it was first organized by 
Gneisenau, the German General Staff has never suffered 
such losses under any of its leaders as it has under the 
present ones. Before the war its ranks were thinned by 
executions and fatal accidents; during the war the thin- 
n process has been continued by surrender to the 
enemy, by the suicidal “hero’s death” in battle, and by 
dismissal and sul sequent house arrest. 

Those who survive are members of the military cam- 


srilla that chose the corporal Adolf Hitler to be the front 
Whe n Herr Briining suggested 
urg that he restore — mon- 


to t m f st Hinds 
archy, the “‘acting Kaiser” roughly refused. Why? The 
Prussian generals, in preparing their sod on the 
world, preferred to have in office a servile “orderly” who 
would never op} ny of their plans 

And so they set up a dummy leader, crowned like 
any monarch with the halo of Hegel's deified state. But 
ela der to maintain his dictatorship the orderly 
had to have 1 ind more authority—and he had an 
insatiable appetite for victory over his enemies, first 
in (¢ i ind tf n throughout the world. Within 
Germany, for every defect, every abuse, every bad con- 
dition, he fou rnal enemies on whom to saddle 
the guilt—Socialists, | ilists, Jc ws, Catholi a and when 
ne sary his own companions 

otal political power carrics with it total military 


and the result can only be total victory or total 
st of the 
il reserves 


authority, 
And as t y rails hav use 


Hitler has used up his p 


ccteat. “d up m 


; 
litte 


miulitary re 


serves, 


rY "-ARIN 
R MEHRING 
all those who might have been able to 
honorable’ peace involving something less th 


and later serve 


ditional surrender 


as scapegoats. | 
all the sca 
ls today | 
of 1918, 
they eng ed. to the conveniently 
of Versailles, 
for them to get rid of the Kaiser, f 
the kings Friedrich Wilhelm | 
“Soldier King,’ had been ruled by the Junker 
After the defeat, the General Staff arranged t 

many represented at the armistice conference by 1 
bers of the civil groups it hated most “reds, 


hi qui lated 


Most German gener 


alre ady nevoats., 
pe 
ook back W 


to the rae rey 


t 
| 


to the 200d old days 
meer “disgraceful” 7 
to the abundance of scapegoats, | 


child's pl iV 


of Prussia since 


and Catholics. These, while the generals were 
shouldered the whole burden of national humilia 
The national thirst for revenge was slaked from 


blood of the one of these unfort 
} 


to time by the 
men. The Catholic Matthias Erzberger, who had 
the armistice terms, was murdered in 1921; t 
Walther Rathenau, who had kept Germany su; 
with raw materials during the war, who in 1918 
called for a mass resurgence in support of the war, 


1 


had presented Germany's side at Versailles, 
means of an understanding with the Russians had 
important concessions for Germany at Genoa, was ! 
in 1922. The responsibility for these murders was 
by the Junker officers; but a paid spy of the 
named Adolf Hitler openly prais 
murderers as heroes. 

At first the Allies demanded not only reparatior 


Reichswehr”’ 


the handing 
A patriotic German scholar of world-wide repu! 
the sociologist Max Weber, 
the request that he give himself up for the sake « 
nation. The patriot Ludendorff answered, “The ! 
7 


ne 


went to Ludendorff 


nation can polish my boots.” 

A true Prussian officer is always innocent. A 
as May, 1918, Field Marshal von Hindenburg 
his wife at Hanover, “I shall not be to blame 1! 
does not end advantageously for us.” And at the 
September the General Staff came out © ith its ¢ 
of the “The lost this 
Ludendorff told a meeting of the War Ca 
“War has its ups and downs. Perhaps a: 


will have better luck.” 


tion situation. game 1s 


binet on 
tember 28. 
time Germany 


over of those who had instigated the \ 
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ids 
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A\ first two offensives against the Weimar Republic, 
Kapp putsch in Berlin and the Hitler putsch in 
h, failed; General Ludendorff had been one of the 
tors of both of them. For these failures, as for 
it in the First World War, he blamed (1) the 
whose help in war and hospitality in peace he had 
1; (2) the Socialists, who had saved his life; (3) 
Freemasons, and (4) the Catholic church, In a 
hlet entitled “The Gravediggers of Germany” he 
accused his former comrade, Adolf Hitler, of being 
reling of the Vatican.” 

[he German General Staff had only one aim—to 
iblish the “Prussian soldier state’ at any price. To 
end it allowed its representative in office, Presi- 
Hindenburg, to drop the monarchist Brining; to 
end it sacrificed its comrade von Schleicher; to that 
it raised to power one whom it openly despised, 

; yrporal Hitler. (The corporal, true to the finest 
: tions of the Prussian officer class, saddled the guilt 
hers by burning the Reichstag.) The General Staff 

consented to all Hitler’s subsequent excesses 

e understanding that it would not participate in 
| ; it was silent when many of its comrades who spoke 

Be 

| ; 
3 
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SLEEPLESS NIGHTS 





out a inst the di ; ru 
ment this time was yt ( . y if t 
but a boher l ive cE 2 f ] 
Ca if, WV ho has u 1 { 

The pre ent strategy of t! e ¢ | taf ; I 
by the fear of death. It is fightis four f 
against Bolshevism on one side and det f the 
other; at home, against the dictatorship on one 


the people on the other. 
it surrender, the Americans and the E: 
lish or the Russians? If it raises the white flag, v 
shall it blame? It must fight for its life against the 
tatorship. Any general who mentions the word “‘sur- 
render’ risks his head; anyone who speaks of it es 

to his intimate friends runs the risk of being betrayed 
The individual seeking a way out has a rather limited 
choice: he can let himself be captured 


+} ? 
L110 Rus ans 


magnanimity of the enemy 


4 ’ 1 ’ ‘ 
od crop of generals lately—or he can seek a “hero's 
death’’ in battle. The General Staff, collectively, has 
co = . : ‘ wer 1; | WT te. 
another choice: it can stab its accomplice, the National 


Socialist Party, in the back. But then, alas, it will have 
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Behind the Enemy Line 


; SHUDDER ran through the world when it read 
f of the threats s ) 1 over the German radio on 
luly 10 about what would happen if “the war spills 


er on to our holy German soil.” “We will turn this 
nent,”’ a voi 1 “into a maelstrom of destruction 
ry 1s heard—the cry for blood.’ But 
, here wu } lectrict 1) blood no h, 
mn there will be ad ru mand iood enouLrcn in 
he t act as there was in the first, this crazy threat has 
Ss ictical signi im than at first appeared. It was 
t exploded in a political but in a lyrical program. No 
unister or general, not even a political commentator, 
nted mankind with the ultimatum. It was a bel 
‘ tf a man of letters, who gave himself up to the 
n 4 ] | ] 
ecstasy of proph And 1n titerature such prophecies 
4 i i 
are an old story. Long before the Nazis had reason to 
rat ir. their 1 ; indulged in similar wild visions. 


as two years ago a poem was quoted here which 


A i { 
has since been inch {1 in all German schoolbooks. 
le tol score,” it threatened, ‘““when 
f And it ended: “As Attila’s hall 
ind | when he conquered the Nibelungs, 
s s ur urst into fl me wl 1 ¢ (ser! 1s 
f We 1 not forget that German poets and 
( the | 1 pe ! artists, have always 
la ing to w in ideas of ith and 

| ur iI of sme lestr ctior 

A t less characteristic reminder of this literature is 
un n ¢ e of the fortified l which the war 
I is NOW appr iching It was christened G hen- 
should be translated, not Gothic Line, but 
Line of the Goths. To German ears the words are omi- 
i symbolic. The Goths were a Germanic people 


wh the sixth century ruled in Italy for some eighty 

illy they were overcome and annihilated—in a 
long ter cam] n which also began with an invasion 
from Africa by way of Sicily. The few that survived, 


ng with them the embalmed body of the last king, 


j il 
re driy into the Aly ind pi babl perished thes 
Germanic tragedy of death and annihilation was 
t? sul ect of a nov | that several decades ago be- 
ec by far the most popular ever publish 1 in Germany. 
Il'wo generations of Germans, among them Marshal Kes- 


lring. read and were fascinated by Felix Dahn’s “Ein 
Kampf um Rom." Millions declaimed the closing poem 
lorifying the Goths’ last march: “Gebt Raum, Ihr 
élker, unserem Schritt, wir sind die letzten Gothen!” 
To Ccserman ears there 1s a sharp si yeestion of disaster in 
ther Line of the Goths.” 

The basic hopelessness of the situation has, in the 


words of one reporter, “become obvious to four-fifths of 


the Germans.’ The government, which wants to con- 





tinue the struggle, must therefore be seeking argum 


to prove that in spite of all appearances the people s] 


keep up hope. If one examines the latest Goebbels p; 


ne: } ne sa Seo } 

iganda, however, one notes that it 1s almost dev 

statements that would give rise to expectations 
i 


change for the better. After the collapse of faith 

V-I" it spoke of still more powerful future \ 
It said that if the enemy is stronger in number 
are superior in moral force an 
lution. But that sort of thing is no longer impr ssive 
1s the sudden « Overy that the Reich still poss« $$ 
mense untapped reserves which can now be thr 
the scales. The Goebbels repertoire consists in t! 
of references to these reserves. The current 
"Now the war must be totalized.’’ An editorial 
Volkische Beobachter proclaimed on July 9: 

The nation is in danger. In this situation it 
longer be tolerated that German citizens shou 
tinue a way of life that does not correspond to 


demands of the times. Germany’s technical supe 


se restored by a new War Totalization Ca 


The Svenska Dagbladet of July 10 declared: 


Ge inv is now flooded with so-called def 
peals de ned to elicit a fresh national effort 
I 
catastr e at Stalingrad was the signal for the first 


1 


campaign for a so-called “‘totalization’” of the war 


fort. 2 1 has | 1. Goebbels opened 
l Ger! y, and ( > W 
a is \(,erman peo} ie ‘ 
, ~ ’ . 
. 4 $ an radio wil rie 


| ¢ » 4 esti ate f P . 
everything that is still left of mental a 


serves! This is our last chance to win the w 


But the campaign is only the repetition of 
ales Satoh. A oe ee oe 
taking which was feverishiy overdone ana ovei 

ae : , 
before, and the first measures taken reveal | 
> } 
Jess can be squeezed out now. It has been di 
j ' ! ! 
example, tha street ra s shall no Io 
i 


carry pe ple but shall be used in part to m 


within the cities. And shops selling | d 
order it where they like; to save transport 
must get it from the nearest baker. Who can ex 
trifles to have a decisive effect on the war? 

Even less confidence is aroused by the fier 
press boys of the class of 1928—those between 
and sixteen years old—into the army as volun 
drive was started in all provinces at the |! 

July. In the Rhineland the overture was a | 

by the Gauleiter. From time immemorial, th 
clared, it has been the right and privilege 
youth to fight for the fatherland, ‘Every Hit 

in our province is a good fellow, and every g 
in an hour like this will be eager to share in the 


of defending his homeland.” This call for fifteen 


old boys is the clearest possible revelation that therc 


be no further talk of untapped reserves. 
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Notes by the Way = 2 aeey 6 senenene aE | ange 
faith which does not i le sj ; eve 
JOHN DOS PASSOS has taken another look at U. S. A., held on to our liberties this k ind “what | us te 
J and his findings are set down ina “State of the Nation’ gether as a nation is our system of liberties may « 
foughton Mifflin, $3). For the duration at least the Ur l tinue to hold on to them, the idmittedly ‘‘we haven't 
ites is Once more the land of opportunity, and ‘‘Produce!” the leade p, the education ie theo al background 
3 its slogan. The depression of a decade ago has left its or the political { ula we need” to meet the test that wi 
k-—more than once Mr. Dos Passos was to!d men come with the end of the wa 
e afraid of working themselves out of a job. The pos It is easy enough to say that the formula we need is 
ur problems which will soon be upon us crop up occa implicit in the “‘socialist planning’’"—public ownership plus 
rally. B it, in general, managers and men on the farms private initiative of the creative not the predat yxy brand 


lucing to the limit of their capacities. TI 


for produ tion’s sake, wh 


it production 


os communicates because he was himself ca 


| not less important than high wages 


re 


ne of the liveliest places in the United 


p 
ss account, is the N 


re the great dam and 


power it generates have given the A: 


-w lease of life. “Public power plus p 


s our story.” “I get that Klondike feelis 


the Orient. There's no 


} } 7 
reason why there 


only if theres a pian, 
“the big boys back Eas 
1s one almost forgets that tl 


+ , + ‘ ’ - | > 2 | 
rs on Washington, where everyon 
New Deal, which sponsored Grand C 
4 
A ' 
\, has run its course, where the “big bo 
rn 1! 


Ives are aii 


ational hazard. ‘‘Christ, 


ve it a 5 
off and 


e, and obstruction, the miracle of Ameri 
been free of corruption. Money corruptior 


it's power 


rything s done with tne 


1 
Ds . . Our productive potential was 
i rf i 
os 
1 we could do without the people 


Mr. Dos Passos 


s good reading in spite of those funny w 
> i j 


A slight monotony of his sensory style after 1 
: 
het 3 wears off. His own conclusions are con 
ne 
to a Friend in the Theaters wv 1 pref 








s to be a more potent motivation than sin 


orthwest, the land of Grand Coulee 


the cheap and se< 


s's friend. ‘““‘We're on the great circle rou 


lemand for our manufactured pr 


manifestation of energy, initiative, and 
urge of the frontie: spirit, is the most d 
tory. Almost but not quite, for Mr. D 
> of it, and it haunts his book. It becon 


to give it a kick and your foot gets stuck 


punch and your fist gets stuck an 


k."" Some people feel differently of course 


that talks. But to quote another witness 


longs to the 


higherups. War be 


has done primarily a reporti: 


1s well as in the factories are enjoying the excitement of 


ement 
Dos 


i" if) n jit 
uf} 1 It, 


. . iae 
bo, VY AUD 


uingly end- 
dream 


rican 


te initiative, 


} ” 
‘ 
UCTS 
r > > 
1 erence 


- 
S ¢ it in 
1 C that 
> a 1 the 


and 


1 you try to 


butt it with your head and your head gets 


; on the agency you work for. In spite of inefficiency, 


in war 


yn has been accomplished—and everyone agrees that it 


that is To- 


i 


») preat we 


yr job—and 


4 


rds of his and 


‘ 
$s first fresh- 


rccessful in human as well as econom: 


IVA 


ility of a peace-time rationale 
; I 


which has been SO Sl 
terms at Grand Coulee and 


possli 


| 
for full produc 


That way, certainly, Ic 
; a 
the which would allow 
t10n 
biles—and give scope to “that Klondike feeling.” But on 


] 


a romantic would condescend to \ 


that the odds are against it except as a long-term, “ba 


— ), ¢ 7.1, ley WA — } . . ‘ } ' 
prospect. Private monopoly can still do, and do a great d 
A 4 ¢ ‘ 
“+f shes ple. The people are Re Re ie 
without the prv C ne peo ¢ re only on l ¢ ( 
| 
; 
discovering that they can do without private monopo 
MARGARET MARSI L 


Too Bad to Be True 


VIA DIPLOMATIC POUCH. By D las Miller. With « 
Foreword by William L. SI 
OUGLAS MILLER, for fifteen years our commercial 
attaché in Berlin and author of the best-seller “Yo 
Can't Do Business with Hitler,” which was wed Si 
months before Hitler's declaration of war against the United 


States. has assembled in this volume a number of his fre 


‘ ’ 

quent reports to the State Department during the fateful yea 
from 1931 to 1937. In spite of Shirer’s effective foreword 
and the author’s convincing preface ideas and impr ns 
set down at the time are a betier record than second guesses 


made long after the event’”—I was afraid of finding noth: 
reports. By their nature they were bound to 


also the disadvantages o 


new in these 
have not only the advantages but 
an eyewitness account. But having once started to read the 
] 


1 —_ : 
ie to put it down, 


volume I was unal : 
To read Mr. Miller's factual obs< 
about much more than the sad auspices under which Ame: 
can trade with Germany was carried on after Hitler became 
Chancellor, or the role of business in a totalit 


The special value of the 


] 7 } , x ry. ritte ‘ ; + ha to 
lecade after they were written consists in the accura 


of whatever color. 


a 


1 } Lycot 


] hey tell of Hitler’s methods of establish 


inside story th 
power over the German people and the minds and pro; 
of many foreigners both inside and outside Germany. M1 
Miller is 
always want the common people 


not one of those professional ideologists wh 


to make sacrifices for the 


lofty conceptions while they themselves prefer the per 


f a +} kly « rring \ I 
nent po ition of commentators with quick’y § 2 ws 





erver of business con- 


ind trained ob 
he records the measures which the 


He writes as a shrewd 
ditions. From d y to day 
Nazi leaders took to establish and perpetuate their power, 
part of which they had received as a present from above 
against the will of the majority of the German people. 
His reports, though written with a different purpose in 
mind, show the mechanics of the camouflaged trap in which 
the German people were caught. They are to be recommended 
especially to those who showed little interest in what hap- 
pened in Germany during the thirties but who have today 
opinions about how the German people should 
at the time—opinions based on a complete 


s4biie 


strong 
have behaved 
underestimation of the physical and psychological terror the 
modern state can wield. 

Mr. Miller makes in his reports many prophecies which 
were ignored at the time but have all come true. In his pref- 
states that he underestimated the Nazi capacity for 
evil. He says, “Hitler seemed too bad to be true.”” No honest 


in say today that he did not hold the same mistaken 








- ’ . , , 
view at least for a time. The German people as a whole 
had that opinion it was too late; the other European 
peoples continued to hold it for years, and so did the Amert- 
can people. It is good to be re ded of this fundamental 
fact in these days of Hitler’s imminent fall, when the threat 
looms that the « e may be based on an emotional 
misconception of the German people—a misconception which 
is in many ways r 1 to t earlier underestimation of 
Hitler, and would prove equally disastr¢ 
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History, Psychology, and Culture 


THE CONDITION OF MAN. By Lewis Mumford. H 


court, Brace and Company. $5. 


IS an old saw that every age has to rewrite histor 
And the history written today, to be convincing, 1 
bear the imprint of current values and include points of 
view drawn from other disciplines. 

All the significant attempts of our time to recapitu 
and evaluate the past employ the culture concept: 
view history, that is, as a series of cultures and rec 
that the manifestations of a given epoch are not di 
and disconnected but integrally related. All of them : 
more or less use of the new methodological tools which | 
been developed since the turn of the century. These have 
been drawn largely from biology, especially the theory of « 
lution; from social theory, especially Marxism; from 
thropology, which invented the culture concept and 
Western man that there are successful patterns of 
other than his own; and last but not least from modern 
chodynamics, which has completely revised our conce; 
of personality and character and their social relevang 
Spengler, Pareto, and Toy nbee, to mention only a 
modern scholars, have used the culture concept and, in \ 
ing degree, the new methodological tools. Where they 
is in the selection of data, the interpretation of the c 
tions established, and the theoretical basis of these « 
tions. None has escaped the temptation to become 
for some special cause or, more crassly, to make | 
an instrument of propaganda—though this is m 
true of Toynbee than of the others. All of them, v 


have taken 


without benefit of p ychodynami 3, 


leges with the data. Spengler harnessed the culture « 
to a vitalistic view of nations and saw in the rise 
of cultures a replica of the life cycle of the indivi 


} 1 


: 4 . ; 
his book became the basis for a “devil take th 


most’’ conception of human relations. Pareto’s extray 
are of another kind, which need not be discuss 
see a significant relation between ‘residues’ and 
tions.”” But this important correlation is lost thro 
failure to develop a technique for handling it, and 
tains of obscurantist blather are the result. 

Mr. Mumford’s book belongs in the category of 
cant attempts to examine the history of Western 
He has had much experience in evaluating the role « 
nics in civilization and the culture of cities. He 
in demonstrating the links between the various 
of a given movement or epoch, but he is not con 
describing transitions and cultural changes because 
no frame of reference, no operating principles, not e% 
plan. He does have strong emotional attitudes; and in | 
of empirically verifiable deductions we have a 
of very personal appraisals and value judgmer 
nd of the book he is quite winded, with little to off 
the way of constructive suggestions except a few feeble & 
hortations for a change in “values,” for stronger pers 
formation, and the like. He knows that psychodynami 


a contribution to make to the understanding of the « 


ly 


ty 


process, but all we find of this discipline is the uncritica 


use of a few psychoanalytic shibboleths 
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of Christianity. 


author’s lack of a method shows itself most 


The work really begins with the discussion 


4 ] 


here the 
rly. There is no definition of the role of fantasy an 
rion in human adaptation and no effort to track down 
the sources of religious ideology. There is no definition of 
the effective ideas in Christianity, and the author makes no 
ematic effort to reconcile these ideas with the life situa- 
ns then prevailing. The result is a purely literary account 
Christianity. We are not told why the doctrine originated 
why it “took’’—presumably, according to Mumford, it 
‘ht on because it had intrinsically beautiful or moral 
eas. 
Having missed many of the essentials concerning the 
rin of Christianity, Mr. Mumford fares no better with 
e church. We are told that somchow suffering was stressed 
by the church. This was a kind of doctrinal error, according 
Mumford, since Christianity was strong and beautiful. 
Or this emphasis on suffering was due to the fact that ‘‘those 
who had no health in them” indorsed this aspect of the new 
gion. It is no more enlightening to be told that Christian- 
ity “gave to suffering a noble role in life.” This exaltation 
the role of suffering was no arbitrary fiat of the church, 
» incidental epiphenomenon; it was intimately related to 
¢ renunciation of pleasure pursuits. In terms of psycho- 
jynamics the equation can be stated thus: ‘You suffer be- 
se you have sinned, but you can be reinstated in the good 
es of God if you renounce all pleasure pursuits. This 
4uses more suffering, but by this suffering you can move God 
in the 


reinstate you.” These ideas were all contained 


disciplines of the ancient Hebrews and have ever been 
i daily experience to the growing child, But Mr. Mumford 
not tell us why the church was inimical to the pleasure 
upsurpes of the 


‘s; much later he does speak of the 


do,” which have a way of recurring again and again 
Mr. Mumford’s treatment of Christianity and the church 
typical. He makes significant correlations but also omits 
ertinent data. Christian doctrine, its emergence from Juda- 
n, the new values it legitimized, the reason for its wide- 
ssread appeal, its internal structure—these are all consistent 
d simple. But neither this development nor any of the 
ceeding and more complicated cultural changes can be 
explained without a more systematic knowledge of the human 
eing, the creature and creator of culture. Value judgments, 
i lieu of this knowledge, are confusing. 

In his appraisal of the medieval synthesis Mr. Mumford 
scopnizes that a serious incompatibility was created by the 
act that “‘one aspect of the conceptual world remained fixed, 
hereas the expanding practical world challenged the integ- 
rity of the old synthesis, which could no longer provide a 
rational basis for action.”” Had he expanded this thesis, he 
yuld have been on safe ground. But Mumford has to bring 
in the motif of “love breaking its bounds.” We are told that 
ihe people of the Middle Ages overcame the tendency to- 
ward metaphysical dualism even in sexual relations, and 
heir practice was more ideal than their idealization.” To 
he reviewer this sounds like pretentious nonsense. We 
gather that he owes this conclusion to an uncritical indorse- 


nent of a psychoanalytic survey of medieval society which 
oncludes that “‘parents were able to live their lives on a 
genital level,” (The reader is not told the implications of 
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this statement—that it is an evaluation of culture by the 
criteria of Freud's libido theory; and that “genital” repre- 
sents the most advanced stage of the growth process.) This 


uncritical indorsement gets the author into serious incon- 


sistencies. He tells us that “Aquinas chose authority for 
purely pragmatic reasons; it simplified his task and guaran- 
teed his orthodoxy’’"—that is, his security. He does not see 
that this attitude of submission to authority is incompatible 
with the idea of “‘genitality.” Yet it is in the medieval epoch 


that Mr. Mumford sees the greatest synthesis, and he seems 
rather nostalgic about it. 

In the breakdown of the 
Black Death Mumford finds the church lined up with capi- 


hesis after the 


medieval synthe 


talism, and he considers Protestantism a fight against ca} 
talists. Mr. Mumford’s position here is unique, and it is one 
ver have taken but for the fateful analog 


red 


which he would n« 


of the church as a bank in which virtue credits were st 


and drawn upon, 
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Most of Mr. Mumford’s difficulties arise from the fa-: 
that he has no working conception of the human personalit 
He does not think systematically about the two orders ; 
mental phenomena—those found in religious systems and 
those in empirically derived rational systems; the two hay 
different origins and functions in the personality and pro. 
duce different socia! phenomena. He can formulate NO ac. 
curate picture of how the personality is affected by } 
cultural factors or of how man organizes his mental resou 
in the face of cultural change. 

When he comes to our time, Mr. Mumford can do no 
more than bemoan the fact that the machine has conquere 
man instead of the reverse. Darwin, he tells us, merely “read 
back into nature the aurrent struggle for economic succe 
He “sanctified the brutality of industrialism and gave fres! 
impulse to the imperialism that succeeded it.” The final ¢ 
integration came with fascism. 

What to do about all this? Mr. Mumford’s recomme: 
tion that we change our values and organize our persor 
ties to a better balance does not move us. How are 
do this? For the values he wants changed are the pr: 
of the entire life pattern and net the reverse. He 
offers us an invitation to lift ourselves by our psycho 
bootstraps. 

And so Mr. Mumford’s attempt remains a highly perso 
one, filled with inconsistencies and devoid of usab! 
tives. But it is am earnest effort and instructive within 
limits. It is disappointing only because it appears at 
when we demand of a study of culture that it increase « 
understanding of the present. For this end Mr. Mumf 
technique is antiquated because it relies on authoritative | 
nouncements and not on empirically verifiable demonst: 
Emi: 


has against the vagaries of personal bias. But yx 


icism in the social sciences is the only protect 


cict 
Mr. Mumford is not one of those who believe that 
study of culture can be reduced to a science. 


ABRAM KARDIN 


9 . 
Severn’s Posthumous Life 
AGAINST OBLIVION: THE LIFE OF JOSEPH SEV! 
By Sheila Birkenhead. The Macmillan Company 


posterity when he went aboard the bark Maria Crow 
in September of 1820, as a traveling companion and devot 
attendant to John Keats, who died in Rome in Februa 
‘21. Severn survived him fifty-eight years, staying on in It 
till 1841, returning to England for another twenty 
and thereafter serving the British government as con 
Rome, where he retired in 1872 and died in 1879. Our hom-| 
ace to his memory has not been concerned with his, so tom 
speak, posthumous life, those last fifty-eight years; given anly 


ld be 


opportunity to acquaint ourselves with it, we should 


! 


: = A = ° . bo 4 
a rarer es eer ae 


ungracious to refuse, 

This opportunity is vouchsafed us in the present biography § 
by Sheila Birkenhead, entitled after a phrase in Shelley's§ 
preface to “Adonais”: “May the unextinguished Spirit o'§ 
his illustrious friend animate the creations of his pencil an: 
plead against oblivion for his name!” The gods may ne bs 
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loved Severn, but for his goodness to Keats they re- 
led him with a long life and a decently happy one. He 





nat 

ders yed, in his youth, the patronage of the nobility; mar- 
mS af od a devoted and charming wife; was blessed with half a 
ro hi zen children, who enjoyed music and each other's com- 
nd iny, and inherited enough of Severn’s talent so that one 
NO Ac: them, his daughter Maria, was able to take up the e onomic 
y it k when Severn’s own work had ceased to be the vogue. 
source ‘e was fortunate, when commissions for his painting were 
longer in demand, in securing a consular appointment 
lo 1 the Italy he loved, and he discharged the duties of his 
ult position with dignity and charm. Beyond his modest 
ot nt for painting he had a great gift of courtesy. All the 
t and the near-great were his visitors: he knew Ruskin, 
istone, Landseer, Liszt. He was no fool: he knew how 
h he was indebted to the unextinguished Spirit of his 
trious friend, not only for the outward visible show, but 
n e inward spiritual grace. He occupied his years of retire- 

t with the creative work of painting. 
e we Lady Birkenhead writes of her grandfather-in-law in de- 
ind with affection. Her chapter on Lady Westmoreland 
s that she has a lively sense of character. She quotes 
lly from the letters of Severn and from those of his 
er Maria, both of whom were better writers than 
pers udy Birkenhead, who cultivates a literary medium in which 
; tend to teem. Her method, fictionized biography, or 
phical fiction, whatever it is called, putting spee hes 
t y in the mouth of the characters, telling how they felt, 
east r they were looking at, and so on, is a little irritating 


in with, especially before tl 


1¢ Maria Crowther voyage; 


that, either one begins to take it for granted and not 
hered or her manner sobers and improves. Lady Birk- 


1 does not say what ever 


3. ROLFE HUMPHRIES 


ecame of all Joseph Severn’s 


Tr + | 
omer | The Smatler Wars 
TER QUARTERS. By Pamela Hansford Johnson. The 


Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


IS book has got off to a bad start. Even its pul 


— 





em none too convinced of its worth. The tasteless 

ys icket suggests a war-time suburban romance, with the 
k isis On romance rather than on literature. But ‘“Wéin- 

( ; Juarters” is anything but romantic. The best that has 


said of it in the reviews that I have read is that it is 


» written.’’ Another reviewer (a woman) says it “rep- 


i 

ts a victory for ancient tradition’’—the tradition that 
0 , men have no conception of how men behave when they 
‘ if ing manly together.” 
Our hom- n not sure exactly what “being manly” means; but as a 
his, so tO#® % I maintain that Mrs. Johnson has not only attempted 

n an k which most women novelists would fight shy of, but 
should bee fe she has succeeded remarkably well just where one would 


. 


t a woman writer to fail: she has portrayed the rela- 
bships between a group of Englishmen who never, under 
ircumstances but that of war, could have found them- 
s under the same roof. At the same time she points out 





pencil al 
s may ne ‘ 


war reveals the importance of and the need for just 
relationships. 
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The NATI 


In time the novel lasts less than a week—one of 
weeks in which the Russians, defending St 
econd front. With little to do but 
a. 


these screams on the radio, a British artillery battery 


scream [for a § 


orders in a village somewhere in England. From thi 
Mrs. Johnson has chosen so many civilians, from t 
icers and men, that for identification s 


This list is vital { 


tery so many off 
had to resort to a list of characters. 
y pages; from there on the name 
and th 


first fifty or sixt 
the faces voices, e voices characters, so 
dozen of whom have lost the 


From the boredom of wait 


races, 
identity of their civiliar 
to the common khaki. 
efuge in the Golden Fleece, a local pu 

life is seen in miniature. The Second World War is | 
invisible background to the smaller but equally sordid wars 
that are waged wherever men and women are closet 
gether against their wills, to lead lives that are against | 
natures. 

The Fleece is run by Sam Eagles and his attractive, am! 
alent wife, Gillie, around whom the whole novel revolve: 
and to whom both officers and men, from mental inact 
and sexual loneliness, find themselves irresistibly dr 
It is on account of Gillie that one lieutenant assaults another 
is threatened with court martial, and attempts suicide. It is 
through her that one hears what the men think of their off 
cers, that one sees both as they really are, stripped o 
pretensions. And it is she who offers the seliliee~enmne as 
remote from one another as foreigners separated by lan 
guage—a common ground on which to bridge the an 
deep-hewn gulfs of class and rank. Time and again the of- 
fer is accepted, but eventually each effort is doomed to 
ure. Rank, indeed, is shown by Mrs. Johnson as playing 
war time just that part played by class in time of px 
As one officer says to himself of a gunner, “In civvy street 
we'd be friends. . . . Down here I can’t have a drink \ 
him without a Sir standing between us like a sword in 
bed.” As the wife of an officer, Mrs. Johnson might be 
expected to reveal her husband’s world from an officer's 
point of view; but it is rare to find anyone, least of all s 
woman, writing objectively of all ranks of a regiment ar 
making of each a recognizable human being. 

What Mrs. Johnson seems to find most difficult is what 
most novelists find too easy: she has supplied none of her 
male characters with quite enough of the Old Adam. As 
a result, some hover on the brink of gentility, while others, J 
who do show occasional glimpses of passionate feelings, 
even credible baseness and brutality, are hastily whipped 
back into behaving like the proverbial but not too cr : 
English gentleman. It is highly commendable—and e¢x-§ 
tremely difficult—to make men known by their virtues; ! tf 


village® 


of them take r 


11.8 
” 


a large number of virtuous people in one English 
does not sound like life—least of all army life. 
JAMES STERN 
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FILMS _ 


b~ O. SELZNICK’S “Since 


You Went Away is a movie 
t an American home in war time 
\Ae 4 lone | 41 = t 


| 1 . 
clear that uvif. OCIZNICK tNiINKS O7 1 


be American home an: 


1 1 
ry native equivalent to the hem« 
it sections of ‘War d Pe 

— 
it he has managed, } d, is an 


° , 
on a Ladies 


o sticky I couldn't 


provement 
Ipr eme 


me Journal story 


lense i! 


through it, which has, as he fin- 
s it, something of the charm of an 
lated and _ cellophaned 
men.” “Since You 
a good film, by any stan 
and I would no 

anyone who cares ex 


| films. But I enjoyed it a good deal, 


when I was most d 


1d I was very much interested by it. 
ly » € 1 i int ted in 
S S f r bl 1 of seri- 
ta h > she yman 
] 1 the ed f not 


style | Holl] 1 for 
ext ten years or so 7T hat I might 
do here is d this lively but 
tically self-defeating, peculiar yet 

} 
ble style, which gives all but iden- 


tone and character to such dispa- 


“David Cop- 


films as “King Kong,” 
eld,” “Gone 
new, relatively realistic film. But I 
still more interested in its perfect 


with the Wind,” and 


ften fortuitous appropriateness to 
subject of ‘Since You Went Away.” 
somebody, some day, must do a “To- 
o Road” about the Hiltons, their 
its and their home; they need it per- 
ps more than any other Americans. 
t until that or a still better day comes, 
shall have as much respect as disrespect 
t Mr. Selznick’s conception of them. 
: is not what I would call perceptive, 
he is obviously, and I think disarm- 
‘ly, in love with his subject. Since his 
ject is also in love with itself, this 
tive attitude has its points. So far as 
ascious intention and perception last, 
means a fidelity to detail—of proper- 

costumes, voices, gestures—which 
¢ most detached of artists could not 
e to improve on. When conscious- 
ss blurs into love, it means a fidelity 
lream, easy enough to scorn unless 
realize that the Hiltons and their 


| live as much in a dream of them- 


elves as in anything one would ve re 
to call “reality 

Without irony, then, I accept as crea- 
tures partaking of the inevitability and 


superior realism of a dream Neil Ham- 


ilton as the all-American husband, 
. > 
Claudett e ¢ ert as his ¢ im n 
wife, Jennifer ] s as the all-Amer: 
; : 
c . r } \ eur } 
nte 1, ie new Shirley 
Temple asain de 1 in like a child prod 
i 
j 4 ] ) - } cr t 
y ¥ l ( mM rips as es } een- 
Yr y 1 
} id sister, Hattie McDaniel as the 
, ee” 
e co 1 cook, and so forth and 
so on, taking care not to omit the best 
1 
piece of casting of all: Joseph Cotten 
as the forever rejected bachelor suitor 
uu} landing the rae ryt} Vierr tly 
who, clouding the screen with discreetly 
— ' 
a 1g threats Of aduiterous < # 
: : 
{ ever C $i k to Miss ¢ ert ror 
' 
more. It is thus too, in their wond il 
1! ‘ 
blend of ¢ henticity with authen- 
tic self usion, that I ept most of 


the things the Hiltons and their friends 


do, not to mention Mr. Selznick’s mas- 
terpiece, the Hilton home—one of those 
pitiful suburban brick things which is 
indeed the American home if you agree 


with me that seven out of ten Americans 


would sell their souls for 


It is hard to separ the conscious 
Hiltoniana from the semi-conscious and 
the unconscious. The handwritings of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hilton—as candid, efh- 
cient, soulless, and definitely proper to 


their class and country as the very best 
m a typical and laud- 
able piece of Selznick vigilance. The 
Hilton furniture, quite as proper! 
looks as little used and unlovable as it 
is, presumably, much used and loved, 
for such homes are incurably virginal; 
but I wonder whether Mr. Selznick in- 
tended this. Now and then, in the ef- 
fort fully to cover the home front, Selz- 
nick does the sort of pelvis-cracking 
split you can only get away with in a 
dream—or in life so actual you can 
hardly make fiction of it. The Hilton 
cook, satisfying all that anyone could 
possibly desire of a Negro in these res- 
tive times, not only keeps strict union 
hours on the job she takes when Mrs. 
Hilton can no longer afford her; when 
she is done she hustles back to the Hil- 
tons to get in her day's measure of 
malapropisms, comic relief, mother wit, 
and free labor. I also wonder how many 
Mrs. Hiltons really become welders. 
Mr. Selznick’s attitude toward the 
Hiltons deprives him—like them—of 
any very clear psychological understand- 
ing, beyond fairly rudimentary and 
gracefully glossed-over stuff; yet now 
and then this innocence achieves re- 
markable things on its own. Mrs. Hil- 
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f i r r . ar ft 
i } the r who ; 
$ nt } ‘ ct \ s ¢ 1 to her, 5 
Worl hy Or S | | i : | 
I have no f > that it $f gnized 
as ra f { ( y 
4 r V as Aaa n { ‘ v h ¢ | 
a ticity, Nazir 1 identif Miss 
Colbert with the Am 1 which s] an 
rf { po ~~ = in Ciass t } id 
always dreamed of. I thought it just as 
! antly correct, and as clear of « 
. 1S i] e, that both Hi 1 chil n 
x P Is 

“ e seems possi! le that wives and 


children in England, and in Russia, and 


in China, and even, conceivably, in 
( nany and in Japan, are missing the 
men 1 cherishi their homes very 
1 h as we I don’t like to see these 
pher na | ted as the pe uf 
olor of one art »! try if { 8 
one tr 1 nd | n and aim 
of war. But that. like n h of “S e 
You Went Away,” is a law of dr 1 
for which, I am afraid, neither Mr 
Se!z k. nor a Ise « in be bl 1, 
and is so broad and d hat one’s sense 
or fr ' at Desf, « ope to stay 
afloat in it JAMES AGEB 
on AT 4 aT 
MUSIC 
= = —& 
HE book to read ont lern music 


c Ho!” 


1 1! 
which we will find 


is Constant Lambert's “Musi 
t is the only one in 
any relation to our experience—in 
that is, the music that is dis- 


cussed will be recognizable as the music 


which, 


we have heard. And after Rosenfeld, 
Copland, and the others, Lambert's 
book will come as an enormous relief 
—the relief of knowing, after we had 
been all but persuaded otherwise, that 
two and two do make four, the sun 
does rise in the east, and modern music 
is as sterile and warped and stunted and 
horrid as it seems. Lambert describes the 
impasse at which music arrived, the 
ways in which composers attempted to 
escape it, the reasons why they failed; 
and while his entire train of thought 
cannot be recapitulated here I should 
like to give some of his individua! ob- 
servations. 

We must bear in mind, he says, that 
the revolutionary music of our century 
was written before the last war, and that 
after the war there was a turning back 
not just to simplicity but to simplicities 
of the past, and to simplicities in differ- 
ent styles which were mingled in 
pastiche. ‘In music... nelody, rhythm, 
harmony, and counterpoint... can 
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be so dissected from each other, that a 
( r with no e of style and no 
f e ur 1 take medieval wor 

set them in the style of Bellini, add 


harmony, develop 
hem in the sequential and formal man- 
ner of the eighteenth century, and finall 


ore the whole thing for jazz iad” 
And, just as the post-war room had 
Negro 1 $ Adam mantelpieces, 
and Victorian wool-pictures hanging 
next to (¢ ts; and just as Diaghil 
post r ballets showed the same 
“ar 12” scram r of periods and 
styles in d music, and choreog- 
raph so Stravinsky, who before the 
war had written the score of ‘Sacre du 
printen ns.”’ after the war not only wrote 
music “like Bach” and “‘like Handel” 
but gave Diaghilev a score for ‘Pul 
( 1” tl od 1 jazz glissandos 
S s series of reactions from 
one style to another Lambert attributes 
to h ft for melody; and 
| o Tchaikovsky as illustration 
of ( tion t for a great melo- 
5 ) ( con slete 
y change of style, and in- 
leed roblem of s 2t all, since 
melody is a living thing, a part of 
himself,” and “‘carries with it the impli- 
cations of its harmonic, rhythmic, and 
contrapuntal treatment.” For his neo- 
classical n Stravinsky attempts to 
create melody synthetically—which can- 
not be done. He uses the sequences and 
cadences of classical melodi s which 


“are the facade, not the whole building. 


.. The turns of phrase that occur at 
the end of a melody with much the same 
co ntional beauty and constructional 
logic as a Corinthian capitol occurring 
t the top of a column are taken by 

} 
Stravinsky, isolated from their surround- 
ings, and plastered over the facade with 
a complete disregard of their true func- 

n ‘Th n th ire the figures which, 

in an eighteenth-century Allegro, are 
¢ ly t » |} irmonies I rol mM up and 
spaced out into texture: “to use them as 
Stravinsky ce ( Prpdetegaregteie gay 
melodic material over a totally dif- 
f hart ) hase is a ihe mis- 
lersta of their value and func- 
t And “to the melodic formulas 


in later 
Bel- 


ch... are added, 


Beethoven, 


lini, Chopin, 7 haikovsky, and even 
Johann Stra who enters with ludi- 
crous eff t » Joca asta’s air at the be- 
inning of i sec’ nd act of ‘Oedipus 


Rex’—while to synthetic calm succeeds 


thetic drama, and to synthetic aus- 


Sy ihui a A 


synthetic charm.’ 
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with his absorpt 
hemes, is « 


Stravinsky, 
sonorous sc 
secople Lambert musi have in n 
, consider the greatest m 


abstract succession of tastefully 





no and find such abstraction 
classicism of Mozart and ot 
eenth-century music. The e 
it that Mozart provides, says I 
are not ‘romantic and subjecti 


fthe} G minor Quint 
but “the 
that he cynically turt 
for the rent and 


pieces like 
( 


s. minor Symphony,” 


The only cla 
bstract is bad classical n 
He deals 


who, as 


as effectively with 


mith, the advocate of 


brauchsmusik or utility mus 


not for the composer's satisfa 
for the consumer's demand, set 


opposition to art for art’s sake, tl 
trine of craft for craft’s sal 

without what it takes to write lite 
lverti t 
ity 
only useful if 
light or serious’’—if, 


can write a sing 


then, 


copy ; 


be util writing. But “n 
it is good music, 
that is, 
vides one with some = ext 
Furthermore, ‘‘Hindemith ap 


imagine that by ceasing to writ 
own satisfaction he is necessaril 
for the satisfaction of others” 
is not 
he can hardly expect « 
And “by resolutely tur: 


‘art’ Hindemith has 


composer interested in |} 


music 
be.” 


back on 


our interest even in his cra! 
we are interested in co 
when it is expressive, not w! 


purely arbitrary; nor are we 
in form that is an equally 
formalism. “A musical idea of 
ity determines . . . its own fort 
But a composer 


on his own ad: 


ment 
mith appears, 
have nothing 
musical ideas are consequent! 
in generative power” ; but “‘to 
an air of logic he casts them int 
pre-e 
form 
Lambert’s book 
portion of nonsense—mostly a! 


personal 


tablished and externally 
includes a 


lius. But we must remember 
written at a time when Sibel: 
even good critics to Ns 
And 


now how after a 


ing 
in an astounding way. 
derstand di 

vinsky neo-classicism and Hi 
Gehbrauchsmusik 
and colorful and agreeable to 
and moderately enjoyable to the n 
Sibelius might go to their heads. 


something a 
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29, 1944 


[he Time Is Ripe 


ear Sirs: Have just finished reading 


srgeant William J. Caldwell’s letter in 


ve Nation of July 8 to Mrs. Clair- 
yant Luce. It was nicely expressed, 
1 I congratulate you for printing it. 
appears the time is rotten ripe for 
discontinuance of exploitation of 
t dead by venal politicians, regard- 


S$ : of party affiliations. For years these 


e politicians shed crocodile tears for 
lows and children, but that has be- 
ne threadbare. If Sergeant Caldwell 
a Republican, obviously he belongs 


the more human type, who regret- 


y sank into oblivion years ago, giv- 
place to the now dastardly type of 


oud to call 


an or con- 


vidual who 


is pun h pr 
self or herself a ) 


nr a 
Republic 
itive 


aT 


[he Nation has been coming to my 
een years, and has given 
it | tion. I am not 
arly subscriber mainly because when 
rted to read The Nation my order 


1e for fourt 
t nleac > 1 eadiica 
sleasure and educa 


placed through the American news 
ncy and deli ered to the nearest 
.) shop. 
I did intend mailing you a check after 
ling the first few copies, then dis- 
red others were becoming inter- 
1, reading my copy before I picked 
ime passed. I changed news shops 


} thin 
ne same thing 


would happen 


now other news shops 


lid. I notice 


y The Nation. P. D. ROBINSON 
lton, Ont., July 16 
rozen 


tr Sirs: Es 
red the 


United States 
the ipers and 

ficials have been clam- 

r for a labor draft. A few days ago, 
Paul V. McNutt issued his direc- 
freezing workers in certain indus- 


was my experience 


' 
er since the 
war newsp 


y and navy of 


; doubly hard, it 


e laid off for lack of work in the 
tronic industry. McNutt had ex- 


sly stated that no workers were to 
» their jobs in the electronic indus- 
yyer 
I am unemployed, 


and yet because my former empl 
es to take work, 
ze or no freeze 

manufacturer of electronic 
pment has the machinery and the 
-d employees to do electronic work, 
he refuses to take any further con- 


his 


Letters 


tracts The 
worker is frozen to his job, and the 
manufacturer, ironically enough, doesn’t 
have to face the same penalties and 
compulsions that the workingman faces 
since, for some strange reason, ‘‘prop- 
erty rights” give him a magic immunity 
to the law. 

I have made extensive inquiries as to 
whether an essential worker can be laid 
off when he’s frozen, and much to my 
disgust I find I have no legal protection 
against “property rights.” 

ALEXANDER MAN 
Hollis, N. Y., June 9 


His machinery stands idle. 


Queer Notion 


Dear Sirs: You may be interested at 


this particular time in this comment 
which I ran across the other day in a 
letter from James Russell Lowell to 
Godkin—written in 1871: “Say some- 


thing on the queer notion of the Re- 


publican Party that they can get along 


without their brains. “Time was that 
when the brains were out, the man 
would die,’ but nous avons changé tout 
cela,” 

Certainly the Republican platform 
was brainless, or dishonest, or both. 


a swell job in this pre- 
in fact, you are doing 
JANET B. FINB 


Vermont, July 16 


You are doing 
election summer; 
it all the time. 


Wo »dstock 


Soldiers and Votes 

Dear Sirs: Although it is true that what 
happened to Pvt. Joe Polachek and his 
g to the 


vote is not rare—I am referring 

account in your letter columns of 
June 10—it would be unfortunate if 
the impression were given that the 


same conditions prevail in all outfits. 
In our company a lieutenant was as- 
signed the task of helping us with an 
ils, giving us the broader pic 


d 
} eat 
cetaiis, 


in an hour’s lecture, after wih our 
C. O. talked to us, urging all those privi- 


PRIVATE 


June 17 


leged to vote to do so. 


Somewhere in Indiana 


Great Job 

Dear Sirs; This is just a word of con- 
gratulation on the great job you are 
the issues involved 


doing in presenting 


campaign. 


in the Presidential 


to the Editors 





Your clear-cut analyses and discus- 
sions give new hope to those of us who 
had become discouraged by the caliber 
of political intelligence shown recently 
in Chicago. 

The Nation is the one bright spot in 
the week's reading, and I carefully clip 
most of the articles to send on to my 
husband overseas, where they get a wide 
reading. 

Wishing you every success in your 
task of putting out a forceful and intel- 


ligent journal. ELEANOR C. CRARY 
Pittsford, N. Y., July 12 
Correction 

Dear Sirs: A correction is in order for 
your cross-word puzzle No. 71 in the 


issue of July 8 
is from 
(also by Coleridge), 
Ancient Mariner.” 


The quotation in 8 down 
179-180 
“The 


lines 
and not from 


“Christabel,”’ 


JOHN GILLIS, R. C. A. FP, 
Bowden, Alberta, July 13 
CONTRIBUTORS 
ANNA LOUISE STRONG, after a ca- 


reer of social work and journalism ina 
America, went to Russia in 1921, and 


since then has spent most of her time in 


that country. In 1930 she organized the 
Moscow Daily News, the first English 


language newspaper in Russia. 


LOUIS FISCHER, a close student of 
India’s problems, lived Gandhi's 
house as a guest for a week in 1942. 
Among hi “A Week with 


Gandhi” 
ALAN BARTH is an editorial writer 
for the Wa 


intensive 


In 


s books are 
and “Empire.” 


le 


hington Post who has ma 
study of television. 

WALTER MEHRING, German poet 
and novelist, was for many years on the 
staff of Die Welthuelme, a liberal maya- 


zine published f 


an 


1 AT! - 
y r the INO! re! neace-prize 
spe j : 


winner Carl von Ossietzky. 
ABRAM KARDINER is the autho 
‘The Individual and His § 


FRANZ HOELLERING, a native of 
Vienna, was for many years ed 
the Berliner Zeitung and the Arbeiter 
Illustrierte Zeitung. His 
Defenders,” the collapse 
democracy in Austria. A 


ociety 
/ 


nual 1, 
nove lhe 


of 
novel, 


short js 


deal with 
ond 


shed 


“Furlough,” will be publi 








Cross-Word Puzzle No. 74 
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ACROSS 
His discovery of vulcanized rubber 


didn't put hem on his feet, but it 
put his product on the feet of mil- 
lions of others 
Lochiel is the title of the head of 
t clan 
One of several, in a Mark Twain 
book, who saw Europe without any 
i \ iVils 
La 
Met me in disorder 
it and die, runs the tag 
imal comes in later 
H nter} d to save Susannah, in 
i) bl il t \ 
( p ith or withont th ?? 
What you should drink with curry 
{ “throned on a hundred 
Reserved f ladies in the East 
( haryge 
4 dealer in magic and spells (The 
ce er) 
Furope’s longest railroad tunnel 
Ile in make a lad ride, this for- 
r French premier 
Iivery gardener would like to grow 
thie 
Angered 
DOWN 
The patient one—immortalized by 
Chaucer, Boccaccio and Petrarch 


Adorn with a name in the center 
Its sheets have not come apart when 
t require t 


Sort of suns} ad le, ‘usually striped 
Desert ship 


6 Reading of the New World, Sarah? 


7 
10 
11 


16 


AC 


10 


SIIAI 


18 


© 
26 


DAIS; 3 


DOWN:—2 
TORN; 6 EYESHOT; 


& 
"9 


a 


Just the hair preparations for Pa’s 
dome! 

Slice up fruit and give quarter, or 
else do without 

The color that makes the little en- 
gineer get up 

An eel has swallowed a man the 
wrong way round! 

Just another nut 

Wodehouse said that those in mys- 
tery stories might be divided into 
three classes—all silly 

Made sure as to 
Used to swear by mine 
“Let not women’s ------- - 
drops, Stain my man’s cheeks! 
(King Lear) 

Elderly French marshal in a pet 
Juliet’s lover 

It isn’t an ape or a cow or a camel, 
but the name of a certain cetaceous 
mammal 


$1ze 


water- 
eal 


—_—_— 


BOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 738 


ROSS 1 BREAK THE ICE; 9 GONG; 
SERVE; 11 EWRS;: 12 PLATEAU; 13 
LOW; 15 IMPORTANT; 16 TRIVET; 
CASSIO; 21 NEW YEAR'S; 24 AMENDED; 
STRASSE; 28 ANON; 29 ARENA; 80 
UNDERTAKERS. 


RIGHTHOUS; 8&8 ASSTAGH; 4 
6 CREEL; 7 MOSLEM; 
ICK LANDER; 


BEGONE; 14 STING; 17 


AIMING; 20 OVERAGH; 22 WET PACK; 
RUSSIA; 26 NINON; 27 BELT, 
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“Fore” the Golfer 
Newly Conditioned Course 
A Grand *'’Pro" 

New Clubhouse 

« « « await your pleasure 


. «+ 28 miles of beautiful private 
trai's. ... Also—excellent tennis, 

} boating and fishing on our private 

@ 7% mile lake, golf; game rooms 
qh eocktail lounge, dancing, 
fine food...congenial atmosphere 
Only 51 Miles from New York 


Cnimere 


CHESTER, N.Y. Chester 200 (N. ¥.} RE. 2.5047 


really 











SUILELE 400 Acres—2,500 ft. elevation Qf} {ji {j12 


MOUNTAIN LAKE FARMS 


UNION GROVE, DELAWARE CO., N. 


usually beautiful location with two large lakes of 


premises for swimming and boating. Off the beaten ; 
Miles of wooled mountain trafls 


All sports: fast clay tennis cuurts, regulation ping 
tables, handball. bunting and fishing. Old-fash! 
country aquare dances. 

Grand meals—not strictly Kosher. No social staf, 


R 
t 


v alescing. 


Rates $35.00 and up 
Wire or phone Livingston Manor 182-J-2 
Write Jack Keiser, Union Grove, N. Y. 


ike train or bus to 
York 


Crest! 


TT: 
“UU Livingston Manor, New Wi 













ar 
FOREST HO 


Short Journey 

Long Memories 
All the Elements 
for complete vacation- 
ing. Inspiring location 


# (2 bakes), cordial hos- 
pitality, finest food and 
accommodations. Al! 
; sports of the Season 


Mahopac ovo 


















Intimate 
Different 


OAKWOOD:::":: 


Delightful 
Tel.: Newburgh 4477. Only 58 m ae m 
_ oy the charm of this Cr nl Bptate 
ous grounds. Private vo B 
Swi mr ing All sports Tnexce lle “ 


Limited accommodations 





yM. AINE VILLA, “+ ees N. Y. Meals 
r better health. Ideal for rest and con 
Limited accommodations 


Valley 525 


G 


—With private 
ex el- 


Rz ANIT E L AKE CABINS 


baths; Simmons beds. Water sports, 

lent home cooking. Adults only, $60 a 
week double. Box 77, Munsonville, New 
Hampshire. 
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Domestic 


By subscription 
$1) 


ice 15 cents a copy. 


One year $5; Two years $8; Three years 
Additional Postage per year: Foreign, $1 
Canadian, $1. The Nation is indexed in Read 
Guide to Periodical Literature, Book Review 
Digest, Index to Labor Articles, Public Affairs 
Information Service, Dramatic Index. Two weer 


notice and the old address as well as the new #re 
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